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SCHOONERS: Even 

though aircraft now link 

most of the islands of the 

British West Indies the 
schooner is still a main means of 
transport for goods and passengers 
in the blue Caribbean. Bridgetown, 
Barbados is the headquarters of 
the Schooner Owners Association 
and there are over 100 of these 
graceful little ships engaged on the 
various runs. They are generally 
skippered by the owners (who 
employ their entire families as 
crews) and they range throughout 
the islands carrying cargoes which 
are almost as diverse as the 
ivory, apes and peacocks carried 
by the Levantine traders of King 
Solomon’s day. Our branches 
throughout the British West Indies 
are particularly well placed to 
answer your questions on market 
conditions, or local commercial 
undertakings. 

Please address your initial enquiries 

to our Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 
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Are you 
one of these? 





F A NATION gets the rulers it deserves 

—it certainly gets the newspapers it 
asks for. Today it is not uncommon for 
people to deplore the lack of taste in 
modern journalism—and yet to be tak- 
ing the very newspaper which (theoret- 
ically) offends them. Such people should 
try the Manchester Guardian. 

Those who profess principles should 
at least seek to exercise them. And to 
change to the Manchester Guardian 
means no sacrifice, no giving up of any- 
thing. Rather is it a gaining. 

A month or two of the Manchester 
Guardian will cure the taste for anything 
but good taste. You will come to find 
that the Manchester Guardian has a 
charm and a wit of its own. You will 
come to admire its keen, clean writing 
and reporting. You will be proud to be 
seen reading and enjoying a newspaper 
which contrives always to be good, never 
to be dull. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester 


Guardian regularly, please write to : The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester. 
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THE RISING 


HEN the wave advances there is alarm; when it 
recedes there is relief; and all the time the tide 
moves steadily on. The Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions has decided, 
after the defeat of the Communists in a bitter struggle within 


the executive, to postpone its ban on overtime while the 
courts of inquiry are sitting. And so there is relief. But 
this is only the momentary withdrawal of the wave. The 


tide of basically irresponsible wage claims in Britain is con- 
tinuing to rise. It is up to the danger mark already. In 
the engineering and shipbuilding, coal mining and building 
industries alone four and a half million men are involved in 
claims amounting to more than £200 million. The employees’ 
growing determination to have their way is matched (espe- 
cially in the case of the engineers and the electricians) by 
that of the employers to deny them it. The principle of 
arbitration is being increasingly pushed to the side. 

There are particular exceptions, of course, but it is plain 
that the general claims now being pressed have no real 
economic justification. Nevertheless, Labour spokesmen in 
growing numbers are slithering into something like support 
of them. This is not yet the official party line. Mr. Morrison 
Offers ten New Year resolutions, among them this: “ We must 
try to avoid a race between pay and prices, a race in which 
the workers may well get the worst of it.” He points out 
the grim consequences of forcing the exporting industries into 
a position where they can only price themselves out of the 
market. Mr. Tom O’Brien lays down sensible rules for would- 
be strikers: it is necessary, he says, to have a just cause, to 
be certain that all forms of negotiation have been exhausted 
and that the good resulting from a strike would be greater 
than the damage caused by it, and to consider the harm that 
innocent parties and essential services might suffer. But this 
Cuts much less ice than, say, the support given by the Daily 
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TIDE 


Herald to the untruth that prices are far ahead of wages. This 
is the myth which delivers the mass of the workers into the 
hands of the Communist wreckers who are working not 
towards better conditions but towards the embarrassment of 
the British economy. It is the “* useful lie ” which is especially 
tempting to the Labour party at a time when its unity is 
shaky and its lack of a real policy to put before the electorate 
is all too apparent. (The revised version of Challenge to 
Britain, with its jaunty promise that a Labour Government 
would immediately implement the policy of equal pay and its 
guarded hint at an extension of “ industrial democracy,” is 
no advance on the original.) The more useful, and less accom- 
modating, truth is that in present circumstances increases in 
costs must be avoided, and that rises in wages must be geared 
to productivity. More pay for more work. That should be 
the slogan. 

This is the stage at which the unions point to the railway- 
men and the quick success of their threat to strike. But the 
country generally was sympathetic to the railwaymen and 
realised that their case was in a category of its own. The 
electricians, engineers and others need not look for similar 
sympathy. They have not by any means proved their case. 
At the same time, the employers’ organisations, which beyond 
a doubt have economic right on their side, must beware of 
giving the impression that they, too, are spoiling for a fight. 
The engineering employers have now decided to accept the 
findings of the court of inquiry provided the unions also do so. 
This is an improvement on their earlier attitude, which seemed 
to suggest that whatever happened their reply to the employees 
would still be a curt, flat and absolute “No!” It still looks 
as if a fight may come; but until it does both sides should keep 
on searching their conscience to satisfy themselves whether, in 
Mr. O'Brien's words, all forms of negotiation have been 
exhausted. 
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Finding a Government for Italy 


For the moment at any rate in Italian politics it looks as if 
“things fall apart, the centre cannot hold.” With help from 
the right, Signor Pella, a business-like politician, succeeded for 
nearly five months in holding the centre—i.e., the Christian 
Democratic Party—together, and providing Italy with a 
Government rather less makeshift than everyone had expected. 
Since he formed his “ caretaker” Cabinet he has met one or 
two crises and survived them; but this latest one, generated 
within his own party, was too much for him. His attempts to 
reshuffle the untidy package of his Cabinet into a more stable 
form has resulted only in its coming to pieces in his hand. 
The left wing of the Christian Democratic Party has always 
been uneasy about Signor Pella’s reliance upon Monarchist 
support; and the last straw, apparently, was his choice of 
Signor Aldisio, a right wing member of the party and one 
well disposed to the Monarchists, as Minister of Agriculture. 
Assurances that the new Cabinet would continue with the 
land-reform programme (which the Monarchists oppose 
strenuously) were of no avail. And so the Cabinet fell. It 
is difficult to guess what is to happen next. President Einaudi 
may well decide to ask Signor Pella to try again to gather a 
“technically and politically efficient’ Government together. 
Or he may alternatively call on Signor Piccioni or Signor 
Fanfani to attempt this difficult task. But as things stand it 
is doubtful whether there will be any escape from a con- 
tinuing succession of ad hoc alliances on the French model 
if the country is to be governed at all. The Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, heterogeneous and unmanageable as it is, remains 
the biggest single force in Italian politics: it remains to be 
seen just how deep runs the right-left split. It may come to 
another general election in which the Communists and their 
allies would improve their position still further. But there 
would scarcely be any great move away from the present 
fragmentation and consequent deadlock. A Prime Minister of 
the left would not find it any easier to govern the country. 


France in the Doldrums 


M. Laniel’s demand for an extraordinary session of the 
French National Assembly to consider a vote of confidence 
in his government was dictated partly by the lack of normal 
machinery under the French constitution for an expression of 
renewed confidence and partly by a desire to bring his dis- 
integrating majority to heel. In the course of getting his vote, 
of 319 to 249, on Wednesday evening, he managed to strike 
a few sparks of life from the Assembly, and possibly the mem- 
bers of his coalition are as impressed by M. Laniel’s leadership 
as he intended them to be. But the fact remains that this vote 
can have little significance. To maintain M. Laniel in office 
till the Berlin conference is over does nothing to increase the 
chances of stable government in France. The present right- 
centre coalition remains in difficulties, but, until some alterna- 
tive formula comes into view, it will probably continue in 
office, whether under M. Laniel or another. But its weakness 
prevents the solution of urgent problems. Economic 
reorganisation, EDC, the Saar, Indo-China, North Africa— 
these must be tackled sooner or later, and the habit of looking 
to the next government but one for leadership has led to 
indefinite postponement of all but the most day-to-day 
questions. It does not matter who is French Prime Minister. 
M. Laniel continues to hold the job, but what is he going 
to do with it? That question has still not been answered. 


Movement at Scotland Yard 


The news of the recent resignation from the Metropolitan 
Police of four senior Scotland Yard officers—-including one 
unexpectedly early in his service-—is disturbing but not, if the 
reason adduced is the true one, surprising. Sir John Nott-Bower 
fulfils the requirements which have been demanded of late in 
any newly-appointed Chief Officer of Police. That is to say, 
he has had previous police service. He has not, however, been 
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a practising policeman, in England, of less than chief constable’s 
rank. This lack of experience as a “ working ” policeman may 
account for the reports of intended moves in the Metropolitan 
Police which strike at the roots of the policeman’s ambitions 
and standards. The step from uniform-duty to the detective 
department has always been regarded as a form of promotion, 
The CID is the aristocracy of the police force, and Scotland 
Yard its House of Lords. Moreover, every ambitious police. 
man must hope to find himself finally at the headquarters of 
his force. A transfer from headquarters to an “ out ” division, or 
from detective to uniform duty has so often been employed as 
disciplinary action that it cannot, in the nature of the police 
service, be regarded by any officer—and certainly not by any 
senior officer—as other than a retrograde step. To have 
achieved seniority at Scotland Yard is regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as the ultimate success for any policeman. To with- 
draw that prize, once won, must seem to be either a 
confession of ill-judged selection in the first place, or a com- 
plete failure to understand the police mind and the inducements 
which lead a police force to efficiency. 


A Lemon for the Teacher 


The proposal calling for approval “in principle” of strike 
action to enforce their salary claims, which was put forward 
last week at the council meeting of the Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools, must, as one of the delegates 
said, have brought more publicity to their case than any 
number of well-written pamphlets. The proposal was, in fact, 
narrowly defeated, but that it should have been brought forward 
at all is significant evidence of a widespread feeling of uneasi- 
ness in the teaching profession. Teachers’ salaries have not 
kept pace with either the cost of living or increases in other 
wages; in recent years a number of tasks connected with 
children but not connected with teaching have been off-loaded 
by the authorities on to the protesting teacher; nowadays many 
a headmaster is a form-filler and clerk first, and a headmaster 
only second; meanwhile the time for teaching itself dwindles. 
The grammar school master, in addition, no longer enjoys, 
as he did before the war, a higher rate of salary than the primary 
school teacher, and sees in some recent educational trends 
a grave threat to the grammar school system and its contribu- 
tion to the community. Teachers do not deal in a commodity 
which can be measured in immediate cash values, and have 
traditionally been opposed to the idea of any sort of strike, 
but it is not surprising if some of them begin to think of employ- 
ing the same means of improving their conditions as some other 
workers with whom they now find themselves on approximately 
the same economic level. 











IN NEXT WEEK’S SPECTATOR 


MORAY MACLAREN 


Enters the controversy on the recent Scottish conspiracy trials 


An Anatomy of Scottish Nationalism 
LORD HALSBURY 


(Managing Director of the National Research Development Corporation) 
writes on 


Britain’s Industrial Future 
THOMAS HODGKIN 


whose articles on African Affairs are now a regular feature in the Spectator 
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TRADE PROSPECT 


to the true nature of the available figures, the orders of mag- 
nitude which mark the borders between mild and acute decline 
and the probable repercussions of American events on the 
British economy, ihe smaller the psychological danger becomes 
It is the usual contest between the light of knowledge and the 


HE series of messages which President Eisenhower 

opened this week and the meeting of the Commonwealth 

Finance Ministers now beginning in Sydney will leave us, 
by the end of January, with a more impressive collection of 
policy statements than we have at its beginning. The same 
meetings, and the routine operation of the statistical machines, 
will also give us in a few weeks’ time a more reliable set of 
figures on which to base a forecast for the year than any 
which exists at this moment. The intense interest in the 
American economic prospect which the newspapers have been 
recently labouring to satisfy cannot be genuinely satisfied with 
the materials at present available. This is an elementary fact 
which explains the relative caution of the Washington experts 
and at the same time exposes the foolishness of those prophets 
of the British press who have rushed to the conclusion that the 
outlook is darker than the best-informed experts think it is. 
Very special measures have been taken in the United States this 
year to ensure that the forecasters have early figures. But in 
the nature of the case this advance information is still incomplete 
and cannot be made available to the world in general. It 
is, therefore, remarkable that the degree of certainty, and of 
pessimism, about the future is greatest at the point furthest 
removed from full information. It is greater in the British 
press than in the American, and greatest in the Daily Worker, 
which talks quite freely of a “slump” thus demonstrating 
perfectly adequately the continuance of the orthodox Com- 
munist vested interest in capitalist disaster. 

What the best-informed experts-—all of them, naturally, 
Americans—say is that the slight recession which has already 
begun may be expected to continue in 1954; that there is no 
solid material reason why it should become dangerous; but that, 
if it does, the Administration will act quickly and forcefully 
to arrest it. It is reasonable to accept the first two statements. 
The only one about which there need be any serious misgiving 
is the third—and no doubt that misgiving would be shared 
by most reasonable Americans, since we have no experience 
of successful State action to arrest a slump. But it is a 
misgiving about a situation which may never arise—a situation 
of psychological collapse for which at this moment there would 
be no excuse whatever. 

Yet this psychological factor, which undoubtedly played a 
great part in all the slumps of the past century and which was 
particularly marked in the Great Depression of the Thirties, 
must be taken into account. It is particularly necessary for 
British observers to consider it with care, since the past few 
weeks have made it clear that most British reactions to the 
whole question of the American economic outlook for 1954 
is emotional—or even visceral—rather than intellectual. The 
greater part of the British Press seems to be a prey to fears 
and misgivings, first about the ability of Americans to main- 
tain a level of business activity comparable with that of 1953 
and, second about the possibility that small recession in the 
United States may spell big slump in Britain. This is an 
unhealthy state of mind in any case, since if there is any 
economic future for Britain it depends mainly upon our own 
work, confidence and enterprise. But it is particularly 
dangerous in the present conjuncture, for the simple reason 
that the factor which can produce the biggest and quickest 
changes in the whole economic situation is precisely the 
psychological factor. If the recession gathered so much impetus 
that potential buyers began to hold off in anticipation of a 
still further fall in prices, a vicious downward spiral might 
soon be in full operation. 

It must be repeated that there is no good reason why anything 
of the kind should happen. And the greater the attention paid 





darkness of fear. For example the American unemploymen: 
figure may rise in the next few months, but on the presem 
showing such a rise is more likely to be due to a transfer to 
new and betier paid work than to any weakening of the economy 
as a whole. In any case, if any serious malady were to lie 
behind this symptom we should soon know it, for the 
unemployment which may be a danger signal is the kind which 
is spread throughout the economy, thus betokening a possible 
general malaise, as distinct from local adjustments. In_ this 
particular ease, as in that of nearly every other index of 
business activity, it is necessary to know not only in which 
direction the figures are moving but also the magnitude 
of movements which can be safely tolerated and the causes 
which lie behind the movements. It is necessary that British 
observers should beware of snap judgments and particularly 
necessary that they should not cry out before they are hurt. 

It so happens that the possible effect of an American recession 
on the British economy has been the subject of some 
particularly extreme alarmist reactions here. It is possible 
to find some excuse for this. The British gold and dollar 
reserves, although they rose by over 30 per cent. in 1953, are 
still dangerously low, and the British economy is still highly 
vulnerable; whereas in the United States there is immense 
strength in the reserves of the banks, of businesses and of 
private individuals. Quite clearly what does not hurt them 
may well hurt us. There is also a lingering memory of the 
recession in 1949, when a cool breeze in the American economy 
became a very cold blast by the time it had crossed the Atlantic. 
But all the available evidence goes to show that there is no 
close parallel between the situation of 1949 and that of 1953. 
The prices of the commodities on which the dollar income of 
the Sterling Area mainly depends are not those which have 
been falling most in the United States in recent weeks. Steel 
and durable goods have weakened most; wool, rubber and 
bulk imported foodstuffs hardly at all. What is more, the 
early months of 1949 were dominated by rumours of a coming 
devaluation of the pound, which naturally caused purchases 
from the Sterling Area to be postponed until the devaluation 
eventually took place. There are no such rumours today, 
and no reasons why there should be. 

All this adds up to the conclusion that we certainly need 
not be more alarmed than the Americans are themselves—and 
at the moment they are not alarmed at all. But it certainly 
does not mean that 1954 is going to be an easy year. It 
would be foolish to look to America this year for discourage- 
ment and presages of disaster—though that is what a number 
of British left-wing observers seem to be doing, with a sort 
of suicidal glee. But it would be most unwise to look for 
positive and direct encouragement. On the political side th 
signs are that this will be a year ef cautjon and consolidation 
President Eisenhower himself is not very much interested ii 
cutting a dash. There is no reason to believe that the majorit, 
of the people who voted for him (including a large number o 
Democrats) want him to. They would like a quiet life. And 
even if they did not, the politicians, in an election year, wouk 
still want to avoid fireworks in Washington. But if, as seem 
likely, 1954 turns out to be a year of relative caution an 
retrenchment in the United States, it is sincerely to be hoped tha 
British observers will refrain from making the worst of it. Thx 
ignorant and stupid criticism of everything American which ha, 
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been so fashionable in 1953 that it has even threatened to 
undermine the very foundations of the alliance must stop. If 
the Administration concentrates on domestic problems, that 
does not mean that isolationism has become rampant. If the 
politicians in Congress talk a certain amount of nonsense about 
the rest of the world, that does not mean that the advance of 
reason and responsibility in America, which has been such a 


THOUGHT that, with one perhaps inevitable excep- 
tion, the obituaries of Lord Norwich, who was 
buried at Belvoir on Wednesday, reflected very well 


| 


those qualities of judgement and generosity in my fellow- 
countrymen which almost always enable them, when a public 
figure dies, to assess the real quality of his character and his 


contribution (if he made one) to the British tradition. Duff 
Cooper was not a great man; he was not even a very 
successful one, and, though he was loved by his friends, he 
never courted popularity. He was headstrong, and had the 
same half-impetuous, half-thoughtless penchant for getting 
embroiled in controversies that small children have for step- 
ping into puddles. He was both lucky and lazy, a combina- 
tion calculated to arouse envy. He was, in fact, a very easy 
man to criticise. But he was also a man whom it was impossible 
not to admire. Both his candour and his courage were above 
the ordinary, and his resignation from the Cabinet in 1938, 
besides being managed with a manly and moving decorum, still 
ranks as the most positively honourable act performed on the 
stage of contemporary politics. In the man himself there was 
moreover something very attractive in the contrast between 
(so to speak) the chip on his shoulder and the heart on his 
sleeve; for behind his reserved and potentially explosive manner 
there was a deep love of beauty in all its forms, together with 
much gentleness and compassion. He never tried or pretended 
to be anything other than he was; and what he was has proved 
—to judge from the obituaries and from talk—to have won 
him, very justly, more credit in his country than what he did. 
The last months of his life, warmed by the glow of his auto- 
biography’s success, passed in contentment; and I am glad that 
what he put into the years through which he lived has not been 
undervalued. 


Solah Solecism 

Mr. Berkeley Gage, who has just been appointed as 
H.B.M. Ambassador in Bangkok, will always be associated 
in my mind with that obsolete form of headgear, the 
topee; for his lack of one, on the first occasion when we 
met, was raising doubts as to his sanity among the British 
residents in Upper Burma. It was in 1938, and Mr. Gage, 
due to return to England from China, enterprisingly 
chose to travel, partly on foot, down the Burma Road, 
which was then about half-completed. He knew nothing about 
the modus vivendi of Europeans in India and Burma and, in 
addition to not wearing a topee, had given away his bedding- 
roll to the coolie who carried it. Since on British territory 
the rays of the sun were considered to be lethal and bedding 
was essential to the transient, Mr. Gage caused much the 
same sort of stir as he would have by entering the Royal 
Enclosure without a top hat. 


Sniper’s Delight 

Four years later, a few hundred miles to the southwest of 
my rendezvous with Mr. Gage at Bhamo, | saw what must, 
I think, have been the first major blow struck at the myth 
of the topee’s indispensability on active service. This was 
delivered by the 7th Hussars. They had arrived from the 
Middle East in time to take part in our retreat through Burma. 
They not only did not wear topees, but in the heat of the 
day they removed their shirts, as they had been wont to do in 
the Western Desert. A senior Indian Army officer, gazing 
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heartening feature of the post-war world, has come to-a ful] 
stop. And if we in Britain feel the effect of an American tradg 
recession, that does not mean that we are suffering for an 
American fault. On the contrary, the Americans are concep. 
trating on understanding the true situation and checking any 
possible recession with a practical energy which we would do 
well to imitate. 
















aghast at the bronzed torsos protruding from the turrets of 
their Stuart tanks, was heard to remark that the regiment 
wouldn't last long if they went on like that; he had been brought 
up to believe that spine-pads as well as topees were essential 
to survival. The Hussars did not suffer for their heresy; but 
it continued for about a year to be a breach of discipline not 
to wear a topee in the hot weather, until at last the use of 
these great domed hats—so cool, so cumbrous, so conspicuous 
—was officially discontinued, thus sensibly diminishing both 
the dangers and the inconveniences of jungle warfare. It 
seems strange, in retrospect, that the topee should have reigned 
for so long, unchallenged, over European life in Asia. It was 
never considered necessary in equatorial South America, the 
reason being (I was told when I went there in my youth) the 
absence of actinic rays in the atmosphere. What actinic rays 
were, or whether it was credible that the sun could shine other- 
wise on Borneo than it shines on Brazil, it never occurred to me 
to enquire. 





For Canastophobes 


Though not yet off the experimental list, a new parlour 
game which we evolved at the weekend may come in 
useful for the long winter evenings. Each player, or pair 
of players, has to discover what they are from a series of 
five clues. The first, which they all receive simultaneously at 








the start of the game, is an object used by, or associated with, 
their enemies. The second is a passage from Shakespeare 
containing a reference to their identity or the nature of their 
profession or trade. The third and fourth are two objects, 
placed side by side, one of which is something to do with 
them while the other is wholly irrelevant; they don’t, of course, 
know which is which. The last clue is a pile of books, the 
title of one, but only one, of which supplies further guidance. 
The third and fourth clues can be dotted about in different 
parts of the house, but they have to be numbered or marked 
so that a player who finds (say) a swordstick and a piece of 
chalk knows whether he is following the right line. The 
chief administrative difficulty is to collect enough Shakespeares 
for everyone to look their references up in at the same time. 
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False Pretences 

I have drawn attention once before in these notes to 
the advertising methods in America of the British Travel } 
Association, and I continue to think poorly of the ca 
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ciation’s particular brand of hyperbole. “Ever been greeted 
by a Royal Waterman of the Queen ? ” they ask under a colour 

photograph of a waterman in full dress (or should it be rig ?) 9 
“You will on the banks of the Thames.” This is a false § 
as well as an ungrammatical statement; American tourists 9 
will not be greeted by Royal Watermen on the banks of the 
Thames. Nor is it m any way probable that, if you visit 

Salisbury, pink-cheeked children “ will lead you to their great § 
cathedral,” or that “ kilted Scotsmen will usher you through : 
the gates of Edinburgh Castle.” To say of Lough Erne that 

“even the fish speak your language” is, though extremely 9 
silly, a harmless conceit. But I think it wrong, as well as § 
quite unnecessary, for an official agency to extol the charms § 
of these islands in a manner calculated to mislead intending § 
visitors. Anyone who showed the same disregard for truth 
on the label of a tin containing (say) bloater paste would be | 
liable to prosecution. STRIX 
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js BRITAIN FINISHED? 


This is the third article of a series in which an attempt is 
made to find answers to the question—Has Britain come to 
the end of a period of world power? “ Richard Chancellor” 
is the pseudonym of an authority on Anglo-Russian relations 
who has been writing in the Spectator since 1946. Next week's 
article in this series will be by the Earl of Halsbury, who is 

anaging Director of the National Research Development 
oe hy His subject will be Britain’s Industrial Future. 


What the Russians Think 
of Britain 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


T is an interesting survival from the early days of our 

long association that the Russians have never yet become 

accustomed to thinking of Britain—gua Britain—at all. 
This may well be due to the fact that the first impact of 
English sailors and merchants upon Muscovy took place long 
before the creation of the United Kingdom, so that in the 
Russian mind the British group of islands is still synonymous 
with “ Anglia”—or England. The Russians are, of course, 
fully aware of the existence of Scotland, but visualise it as a 
kind of barren northern “ Ukraina ” populated by an efficient 
and taciturn race, the males of which are addicted to the 
wearing of “ Yupky.” or short skirts, a trait which appeals 
strongly to the Muscovite sense of humour. Wales is seen 
rather dimly as the mountain fastness of an infant “ Printz 
Welsky,” who is destined with absolute certainty to succeed 
to the English throne, while the relationship of Ireland to 
the whole lies so far outside the limits of Russian political 
comprehension that it gets little serious consideration. 

Exactly four centuries ago there began that long series of 
personal contacts between Russians and Englishmen which 
was cut short abruptly some thirty-seven years back—contacts 
nautical, commercial and cultural that laid the foundations of 
a Russian popular conception of England and the English 
character which was firmly established by 1917. It is largely a 
matter of opinion how much this Russian conception has been 
destroyed or distorted as a direct result of Russia’s political 
convulsions. For we know that for a large part of that time 
the whole massive apparatus of Soviet internal propaganda 
has been concentrated on retouching an old Tsarist picture 
retrieved from the galleries of Nicholas I, the picture of 
“Kovarny Albion a cunning and malevolent England— 
with deep shadows of perfidy and a glossy new background 
of Capitalist-Imperialism. The implanting of this idea was 
greatly assisted by the major part played by the United 
Kingdom in the Intervention of 1918-19, which enabled the 
lonely machine-gun of the Red hero Chapaev to be depicted 
as throwing back the onslaught of serried ranks of the White 
Guard hirelings of British Imperialism. 

But against this there remained the indelible impression left 
by generations of contact with individual British sailors, 
technicians and merchants and with British families inside 
Russia. There were the memories of Russian business asso- 
ciates, foremen, workmen, nannies and servants whose personal 
experience of the ways of the “ Anglichane ” was circulated 
by word of mouth through a myriad folk-channels which it 
has proved quite impossible to stop among an inquisitive, 
gregarious, garrulous race like the Russians. “ Remarxing ” 
as Stalino has failed to destroy the memory of the foreign 
benefactor who gave his name to the town of Hughesovka, 
and no intelligent Muscovite is unaware that his great State 
department store was once owned by Muir and Merrilees. 
Still less do Russians forget the part played in their history 
and letters by names of Scottish derivation such as Greig, 
Barclay de Tolly and Lermontov. With all their unaccount- 
able ways (as seen by the Russians) the “ English” were 
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accepted as a kindly, tolerant, competent race, not perhaps 
so approachable or technically so efficient as the Americans, 
but by Russian standards superlatively reliable and probably 
the most capable seamen in the world. It is this last point 
which, in Russian thinking, still gives Britain a special posi- 
tion among the nations of the West. For at the height of 
their powers, Poles, Swedes, Frenchmen and Germans have 
all turned eastward and struck deep into the heart of the 
defenceless Russian plain, so that there is perhaps something 
to be said for islanders who have often sent help by sea to 
beleaguered Muscovy, who were the virtual creators of the 
Russian Navy, and who have only the half-hearted ventures 
of the Crimea and the Intervention to be marked up against 
them. Russians do not understand the sea, and they have a 
natural respect for those who do, although their placid 
assumption of the ability of British sailors to achieve the 
impossible was a sore trial to the Naval Staff in 1941-42. 

The virtual cessation of personal contact in 1917 removed 
the only active influence which could have offset the force of 
Soviet anti-British internal propaganda, but the German 
onslaught of June 22nd, 1941, not only caused a sudden, if 
limited, renewal of these contacts but re-opened a traditional 
English line of sea communication with northern Russia. 
And the circumstances which the German invasion brought 
in its train have made it possible, in January, 1954, to re- 
assess, with a fair prospect of accuracy, what the Russians 
think of Britain. A multiplicity of new contacts across a wide 
section of the Soviet population has reaffirmed the first 
impression gained in 1941—which is that the thinking Russian 
of today has a mental conception of this country and her 
people which differs in no fundamental respect from that held 
by his father and grandfather before him. 

Russians are too conscious of the defects in their national 
character not to admire the lack of the same shortcomings in 
others. Most of all are they aware of the fatal streak of 
anarchy which runs through the Muscovite mentality and is 
reflected in the primitive nature of Russian political institu- 
tions, a chronic sickness of the body politic which was 
mordantly caricatured in verse by Count Alexei Tolstoy, it 
is said with the rueful approval of the Tsar-Liberator, 
Alexander II. So, in the present phase of Russia’s “ apocalyptic 
revolt against antiquity,” when the fire of Revolution has 
been succeeded by a sordid domestic struggle for power 
reminiscent of the early seventeenth century, intelligent 
Russians look with wonder and envy towards England, with 
its unexampled stability of government and its steady people 
whose character is in so many ways the complement of their 
own. The Russians have not forgotten the year during which 
Britain stood alone against Hitler before the Soviet Union 
was forced into war, and their fatalistic acceptance of—and 
indifference to—complete State control of their sources of 
official information causes them to see nothing particularly 
remarkable in the somersaults of the Soviet propagandists 
vis-a-vis Britain which accompanied the German invasion of 
their country. They will admit that the Red Army could 
scarcely have survived without Allied supplies, which are still 
associated in their minds largely with Britain. There are 
many thousands of Russian fathers, brothers and sons still 
living to testify to the fine quality of British war materials, 
and perhaps a few sailors scattered around to remind them 
of the frost-bitten horrors of the hospital for British merchant 
seamen at Murmansk. All these things have tended to con- 
firm the traditional impression of the English handed down 
from an older generation. 

Since 1945 the Russians have seen other things, too. They 
realise that Britain, once the greatest trading nation, now barely 
pays her way in the world. Most puzzling of all, they see 
the untold riches of Britain’s coal being left in the ground 
because of the English miners’ unwillingness or inability to 
work it. And here, probably for the first time in Russian 
history, has dawned the suspicion that “ Kovarny Albion ” is 
not perhaps quite so clever after all. The Russians have yet 
to make up their minds about the steady metamorphosis of 
the British Empire which they see going on all round them. 
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For the evolution of India has already upset many of their 
cherished beliefs. It is a problem which they cannot unravel 
from the standpoint of their own colonial experience in 
Central Asia, and to them it is inconceivable that England 
should voluntarily release her grip on valuable colonial 
possessions. So here the traditional cunning of the English is 
brought in once again to fill the gap, and the Russians remain 
convinced that some day, somehow, England will re-emerge in 
triumphant greatness from her present difficulties. 

An intelligent Russian once remarked that every country 
has its Constitution, which in the Russian case is absolutism 
moderated by assassination. And there will be onlookers in 
the Red Square on May Day of this year who, as the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers mounts the rostrum above Lenin’s 
tomb, may recall the words of the French countess who 
watched the Coronation procession of Alexander I in 1801. 
“In front of the young Emperor walked the murderers of his 
grandfather; behind him those of his father; and around him 
were gathered those who might one day be his own.” In 1953, 
the Russians have observed, from a distance, another Corona- 
tion, and their intelligence and sense of history are quite 
sufficient for them to put a proper construction on this event 
and on the progress of a young Queen to her Dominions. 
Of all British attributes it is this one which colours every 
aspect of Russian thinking about this country and its people. 
“You English,” a Soviet friend once said to me on a 
ceremonial occasion, “ how sure you are of yourselves ! ” 


o a 
Ultimate Air Research 
By OLIVER STEWART 
OVERNMENT statements on air defence become 
increasingly difficult to reconcile with government 
actions. At one moment we are told that the Ministry 
of Supply’s new guided missiles can catch and out-manceuvre 
any bomber and, at the next, we are told that piloted inter- 
ceptor aircraft are still necessary and that their production is 
urgent. Yet if piloted aircraft, especially high-performance 
interceptors, are indispensable, it is astonishing and exceed- 
ingly disturbing that so little is being done to ensure a high 
rate of progress in their development. 

If we accept the word of the Minister of Supply and the 
implications of Air Staff technical specifications, and if we 
agree that the defences of these islands still depend largely 
upon our interceptor fighters, it follows that our interceptor 
fighters ought to be as fast and as quick climbing as modern 
technology permits. They may be today; but they will not be 
tomorrow because our engineers and designers are being 
deprived of the knowledge and experience of the latest and 
most advanced methods of achieving extremes of speed and 
climb. In this field of research no full-scale practical work 
is being done in this country. 

Without effective interceptors and without guided missiles 
that can take over the entire defence responsibilities, Great 
Britain is a sitting target for the atomic bomber. It is also 
the world’s best target for the atomic bomber because of its 
high-density population, its intensive industrialisation, and its 
delicate and complicated transport and supply system. The 
process of aerial interception matters less to the open spaces 
of Russia or of the United States than it does to us. Those 
countries could absorb heavy atomic bombing without being 
utterly destroyed; we could not. Of all countries in the world 
the United Kingdom requires for its safety to hold absolute 
pre-eminence in the process of interception, whether that 
process be best achieved by piloted aircraft or by guided 
missiles. Yet in fact another country, fortunately a friendly 
one, is pre-eminent. 

United States pilots, as the statements of American service 
departments have advised us, are now flying certain research 
aircraft at speeds more than double that attainable by the 
fastest British piloted aircraft. And they are flying them at 
least five kilometres higher than the best altitude reached by 
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a British piloted aircraft. These are not small, temporary 
margins of speed, and climb; they are decisive superiorities 
Britain has fallen so far behind in the technique of ultimatg 
air performance that she is no longer in the race. 

The issue must not be confused. The American piloted air. 
craft which have attained speeds of Mach 2.5, or two and a 
half times the speed of sound at altitudes of over 24 kilometres 
(say 1,600 miles an hour at 15 miles) are research machines 
driven by rocket motors. They are not fighters. But un. 
questionably they contain the germ from which the fighters 
of the future will spring. 

Their mode of obtaining high performance is not at present 
well suited to military needs. They are launched from qa 
carrier aircraft and their rocket motors run for a very short 
time, driving them up as they accelerate on a great curve 
extending through the tropopause on into the stratosphere 
until, with the aircraft in mid-trajectory, the fuel is used up 
and the aircraft coasts. Maximum speed is reached at about 
the all-burnt condition. Then the aircraft glides down to land, 

The top speed of these research machines is not tactically 
useful because, unlike the speed obtained in an official world 
record, it is a snap figure; a momentary reading on instru. 
ments. The performance cannot be turned on and off as it 
can in an ordinary interceptor. The speed cannot be sustained 
in level flight. But all methods of securing extremes of air 
performance matter more to us than to any other people on 
earth. Any means whereby the speed of an aircraft can be 
more than doubled should be a first call upon our research 
and experimental organisations. Yet it is not so. Theoretical 


studies proceed; but there is no real, practical work. Every- 
body-watches and wonders at the American flights. Nobody 


The Germans had an operational 
rocket-driven fighter during the war. The Americans have 
gone on where the Germans left off. We left off before even 
arriving at the point where the Germans began. 

Our conventional interceptors, the Hunter and the Swift, 
are aircraft of the finest class. Although they are slightly 
below comparable American machines in speed and climb, 
the difference is small. And their powers of manceuvre may 
be superior. But, benefiting from the knowledge now being 
amassed with rocket-driven research aircraft, the American 
interceptor fighters will shortly sweep far ahead of the best 
we can produce. The date is not far distant when, for the 
first time since military aviation began, the United Kingdom 
will be surpassed by other countries in the type of aircraft 
upon which its existence depends. If it could be supposed 
that we have a notable lead in guided missiles it would not 
be so bad. But we have no such lead. 

Perhaps the very competence of British designers in the 
conventional fighter is a reason. There is no sign of a de-line 
in the inventiveness and skill of our aeronautical engineers. 
On the contrary, they are working on a greater variciy of 
wing plan forms and aircraft configurations than any others. 
And some of their best achievements are private ventures, 
machines not built to a government specification. But in the 


does anything about them. 
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field of extreme performance there must be full government © 
backing. The requirements in equipment alone preclude indi- 
vidual companies in this country, burdened with taxation, 
from undertaking the work on their own. 
Britain has a few rocket motors as opposed to rocket 


boosters for assisting the take-off of heavily laden machines, 7 


and some of them have flown. But she has no specialised 
rocket-driven aircraft like the American. She has no 
composite powered aircraft like the French, althoug) 4a 
standard aircraft has been fitted and flown with composite 
power, a turbojet and a rocket motor. 

Almost nothing is known of Russian progress in ult 
air research. There have been no reports of rocket-driven 
aircraft similar to the American. But many German aero- 
nautical engineers are in Russia, and among them are men 
who were engaged upon the extraordinary experiments that 
were in progress in Germany at the end of the war. It is 
upon this work that the Americans have erected their fabric 
of rocket research. The Germans were the great originators. 
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ce the defeat of Germany progress has been much slower. 
fact, even today the rockets and guided missiles produced 
our own Ministry of Supply appear elementary when com- 
ed with the design projects on which Germany was working 
1945. However distasteful to the engineers of Britain and 
the United States, it must be noted and remembered that, at 
the end of the war, the Germans were far ahead of them in 
oted rocket-driven aircraft and in guided missiles. If, 
ves, the Russians are permitting the German workers 
to continue on the lines laid down during the war, and if 
they are giving them adequate facilities and sufficient finan- 
cial backing, there is a bare possibility that the Russians are 
4s far ahead in ultimate air research as the Americans. 
Comparisons between country and country, however, may 
be misleading. The central fact, which has already been 
emphasised, is that Great Britain needs to study more inten- 
gively than any other country the means of attaining extremes 
Of speed and climb in aircraft. Comparisons between work 
done here and elsewhere are only of value because they 
ovide the ordinary public with a means of judging the 
gituation. Military secrecy almost entirely forbids any other 
way of judging it. The statements of American service depart- 
ts on the recent achievements of United States aircraft 
speed and climb are sufficiently remarkable to warrant an 
quiry into the situation in this country. 


Eisenhower Before 
Congress 


By HELEN HILL MILLER 


Washington 
S matters now stand, the President’s legislative pro- 
gramme, outlined in his “ State of the Union ” message 
to Congress on January 7th, will obtain only faint 

praise and minimum endorsement at the present session. More 

than token approval can be obtained only if Mr. Eisenhower's 
political strength in the country, that made him Chief Execu- 
tive a year ago, can be converted into leverage on Capitol 

Hill, or if the present “ economic readjustment ” should turn 

into a real recession. Otherwise, action on the “ progressive, 

dynamic program ” which Mr. Eisenhower promised last month 
is apt to be postponed until another year. 

Even if the President had champions of compelling stature 
among the legislative leadership—as he admittedly has not 
an election year is no year to get things done. Seasoned 
politicians know that at such a time even the making of 
appointments is dangerous—disappointed aspirants easily turn 
into enemies. In non-election years, the intensely local basis 
of American politics is often covered with an overlay of con- 
cern for the general welfare. But in election years, and 
particularly in off-years like the present when the contest for 
Federal office is confined to the legislative branch, the furthest 
horizon of every member of the House of Representatives is 
apt to be marked by the boundaries of his own district, and 
every third Senator gladly leaves all matters other than the 
concerns of his own state to the attention of colleagues whose 
terms do not expire this session. So parliamentary discipline 
is at a minimum. Without seeming in the least recalcitrant, 
a Congressman opposed to a given bill can simply explain to 
his leadership that “ the folks back home just won't stand for 
it.” And the leaders, themselves painfully aware of forth- 
coming hazards, can go only so far in urging colleagues to 
put themselves in jeopardy. 

This very normal situation presents special difficulties to the 
Eisenhower programme this year. The statistics of the 
Republican position in the two houses allow no leeway for 
indiscipline—except as indiscipline also shows itself in Demo- 
cratic ranks. In the Senate, the tally is 47 Republicans, 1 
Independent, 48 Democrats; in the House, 219 Republicans, 
1 Independent, 215 Democrats. So the Republican margin is 
either narrow or non-existent. 
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There are other difficulties. Much more important than the 
Statistics of strength on the floor of Congress are the pre- 
dilections of the key Congressional Committee chairman, all 
of whom are now, of course, Republican. Legislative bills 
go first to one of the standing committees of the house in 
which they originate. Only as reported upon by these com- 
mittees can they move on to the Rules Committee, whose 
decisions determine the schedule on which legislation receives 
consideration on the floor. Committee chairmanships are 
assigned by seniority. Many present occupants are old hands 
and past masters at opposition, but this is the first time in 
their long careers that their Party has controlled the executive 
as well as the legislative arm of government. Old habits of 
resisting the President’s programme die hard. Then, too, 
before the Republican convention of 1952, the great majority 
of them supported that politicians’ politician, the late Senator 
Taft, rather than their party’s subsequent successful standard- 
bearer. Many belong so ardently to the Republican right wing 
that the President’s position looks to them at least a little left 
of centre. (It was the governors of the states who Liked Ike 
rather than the members of Congress.) 

Lacking champions on the floor of Congress, the President 
can obtain passage of any considerable part of his legislative 
programme only if he can gain champions among the voters 
out across the country. The narrow margin by which the 
Republicans won Congress in 1952 contrasts sharply with the 
wide margin by which Mr. Eisenhower won the Presidency. 
Public opinion polls still show the President to be very popular. 
Many of the votes which he received were votes for a national 
leader rather than a party man. If the Congress could be 
reminded of his continuing popularity with the people, his 
position would become stronger during the coming months. 

The Citizens for Eisenhower movement, which in 1952 
assembled Democrats and Independents who had no ties with 
the Republican Party but were very sure they Liked Ike, has 
been brought to life again to support, with both funds and 
local organisation, Republican Congressional candidates in the 
1954 elections who announce themselves in favour of the 
President’s programme. Since this movement takes credit, not 
too unreasonably, for some 12 million of Eisenhower's 34 
million votes, Republican Congressmen—particularly those 
from the 41 districts where the 1952 election was decided by 
less than 5 per cent. of the votes—are likely to make speeches 
this spring with an eye to such non-party support next summer. 

But the mobilisation of citizen support depends primarily 
on the President himself. His radio-T'V address to the nation 
summarising Republican accomplishments on the eve of the 
new session was only the beginning of a plan for closely 
maintained contact with the country. In these appearances, 
he will be appealing to the same “ folks back home ” whom the 
Congressmen must please next November. All strong 
Presidents have found direct appeal to the people their most 
potent approach to Congress in an election year. 

More than in the case of many of his predecessors, moreover, 
an appeal for support by the generality of citizens fits Mr. 
Eisenhower’s view of his office. Much of the substance of 
his programme has been drawn from studies made by non- 
political commissions. Their findings can thus be presented 
as above party; his programme can be urged as a consensus 
of the country at large. 

To the extent that general public support can be mustered 
behind his programme, the President will benefit both from less 
recalcitrance among disaffected members of his own party, 
and from less opposition-for-opposition’s-sake from the 
Democrats. In 1953, Democratic votes repeatedly saved him 
from defeat at the hands of his own men, but recent attacks by 
the Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, and particularly the 
speech in which the Governor of New York, Mr. Dewey, urged 
voters to “ remember that the words Truman and Democrag 
mean diplomatic failure, military failure, death and tragedy * 
have stiffened Democratic attitudes. Only if hard-pushed by 
the “folks back home” will they vote with the President this 
time. 

Much building of fires at the grass roots will indeed be 
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required if even part of the President’s programme is to pass. 
Only in one circumstance will the: grass-roots blaze with a 
prairie fire. Congressional action would come fast if signs of 
a depression became unmistakable. Even the most rock-ribbed 
Republican Congressmen, who wanted more business in 
government and less government in business when Calvin 
Coolidge was President and saw no reason to change their 
position during the Democratic years, would go to very great 
lengths to avoid being caught with a second depression on 
their hands. If it seemed to be coming, a simultaneous shout 
to do something, fast, would rise from both sides of the 
Congressional aisle. The President would only have to mention 
what he wanted. 

But as matters now stand, the co-operation which the 
President can expect from Congress seems likely to be limited 
to a short list of items. The list will probably include some 
tax reduction, some extension of social security, a mild housing 
programme, a rise in the debt limit. Pared-down appropria- 
tions will be provided to run the executive departments. But 
the most conspicuous output of this session is likely to be 
a series of one-year extensions of existing legislation, deferring 
decisions on controversial programmes—farm subsidies or 
foreign trade, for instance—until a non-election year. 


The Hippodrome and 
Mr. Ladbroke 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


FANCY that it is only serious students of life in early 

Victorian London—and perhaps also those well-informed 

and friendly Kensingtonians who sometimes write to me 
from houses on Campden Hill—that realise, as they plunge 
through Notting Hill Gate to visit some friend in the remoter 
Ladbrokes, that they are approaching a region of London 
formerly the site of one of the most ambitious, fashionable and 
short-lived of all this capital’s speculative ventures—the 
Hippodrome. Where the spires of large Victorian churches 
now rise from the midst of solemn terraces and squares, with 
gardens of dark plane-trees interspersed, there lay, a trifle 
over a century ago, a vast oval race-course, surrounded by 
brand-new fencing and turfed in vivid greer 

In 1820, and later on into the reign of William IV, the 
crest of the hill in what is now Ladbroke Grove—a height 
crowned since 1845 by the roomy church of St. John—was 
occupied by the ancient farmhouse of Notting Hill Farm. 
A lonely building, this farmhouse commanded wide views in 
all directions over open country largely devoid of trees. Below 
it to westward there stretched the gravelly land originally 
known as Baynards Watering, but which later became corrupted 
into Bayswater Fields. These fields, crossed and intercrossed 
by many small streams, were the site of a quantity of thriving 
commercial watercress beds. But nearer Notting Hill Farm 
there was much meadow-land which seemed, as London 
expanded westward, to be demanding to be put to some fresh 
use. What more suitable area could be found for that badly- 
felt want of Londoners of all classes, a first-rate race-course 
really close to the centre of London ? 

The idea of the Hippodrome seems first to have originated 
with a gentleman named Mr. Whyte, who soon enlisted wide- 
spread support in the world of fashionable racing, and when 
the course was officially opened in 1837, the last year of the 
reign of William IV, the stewards of the course included such 
decorative figures as Count d’Orsay, as well as people of more 
solid status such as Lord Chesterfield. The new race-course was 
unquestionably a fine and spacious ground. The steeple-chase 
course covered two miles and a quarter. Inside this was the 


race-course, encircling an enclosure for carriages and for 
equestrians; and in the centre of all rose the hill from which 
every yard of the course was clearly visible, and from which 
you could also survey the country around. Stabling and boxes 
for seventy-five horses had been constructed, and the whole 
effect was judged to be 


“more extensive and attractive than 
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Ascot or Epsom, with ten times the accommodation of either 
and where carriages are charged for admission at three-fourths 
less.” In the first year, 1837, the Hippodrome was already 
fashionable, although it suffered something of a setback from 
the public mourning following on the death in late June of 
William IV. “ Another year, I cannot doubt,” wrote a second 
contemporary journalist, “ is destined to see it rank among the 
most favourite and favoured of all the metropolitan rendezvous, 
both for public and private recreation.” Another year went 
by, and another and another. The fourth year found the 
Hippodrome bankrupt, and in the fifth year slices of its land 
were being sold off for building lots. 

What had happened was astoundingly, almost pathetically, 
simple. Mr. Whyte and his advisers had overlooked one fact 
about the land round Notting Hill farm—its sub-soil was 
composed of a deep, tenacious clay which rendered the training- 
ground and the course itself entirely useless for long periods 
of each year. After a “chequered struggle ” of four years, 
the sponsors of the Hippodrome threw their hand in. A last 
public meeting was held in June of 1841, and from then on 
the extent of the Hippodrome’s land was pared away to provide 
building leases. Much of it went to an astute private individual, 
a Mr. James Weller Ladbroke, who proceeded to erect squares, 
terraces, roads and “groves” to which, thus giving himself 
a localised species of immortality, he attached his own family 
name. For another ten years some remnants of the Hippodrome 
were preserved, although like the peau de chagrin the area 
of open ground grew annually ever smaller. Until just before 
the outbreak of the Crimean War parts of this residue were 
still covered with coarse turf and “ dashing young ladies would 
ride their chargers” over what was left of the steeple-chase 
course on Spring mornings. In the last years of the decade 
eighteen-fifty even this, turf, hedges, water-jumps and all, 
disappeared. Only in the leafy gardens of Ladbroke Grove 
or Norland Square can one fancy that any vestige of this 
ambitious project lingers. 

Between Notting Hill Farm and the Bayswater watercress 
wilderness there stood as late as 1830 another farmhouse, which 
has also left its name as its memorial, since it had been 
re-christened by its owners after the capture in 1739 by Admiral 
Vernon of the Spanish port of Porto Bello. The farmhouse 
of Portobello Farm, a Morland-like, ramshackle gabled 
building overshadowed by a tall clump of elms, the usual duck- 
pond before it, must have stood somewhere towards the bottom 
of what is now the Portobello Road, a street formerly known 
only to its inhabitants and their immediate neighbours, but 
which has since the war acquired a wide—those who knew it 
before may think a too wide—London fame. The Portobello 
Market, which is held daily, is merely a characteristic, if friendly 
and extensive, street market such as one finds more frequently 
in East or South London. But the part of the Portobello 
Market which brings a flow of strangers and foreigners to the 
area (large American motor-cars can be seen discreetly parked 
round corners) is that which functions on Saturdays only 
Here, on both sides of the sharply sloping street which must 
in fact occupy the same alignment as the old country-lane 
which led to the Porto Bello Farm, are stalls and booths 
displaying silver, plate, china, glass, books, old clothes, junk 
of all descriptions. In days gone by, this modest version of 
the famous Caledonian Market was not widely known, and 
one could potter there all Saturday morning, guiltily wasting 
one’s time and sometimes finding a bargain or at least an object 
which was to one’s taste. But nowadays the element of mystery 
and excitement has left the Portobello Market. Prices have 
rocketed upwards, and the standard of knowledge of the stall- 
holders is quite as efficient as that of the keepers of regular, 
“ West-End ” antique shops. Yet all the same this animated 
Saturday scene holds a singular attraction, and one is still 
tempted to poke about among old shoes in the hope of finding, 
as I once found, a seventeenth-century marble medallion of 
a late Roman Emperor. Further down the road, where hand- 
trolleys rattle and slither about amongst crushed cabbage-stalks 
and spent banana-skins, there is more noise, more animation 
still. This seems, in fact, a slice of East London sandwiched 
in between dull Bayswater and genteel North Kensington. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 











THEATRE 


The Big Knife. By Clifford Odets. (Duke of 
York’s.) 
LAMENTING the absence of new plays is a 
favourite pastime among dramatic critics. 
It is generally accompanied by a comparison 
of the modern English stage with the richness 
of production of, say, the Elizabethan or 
(better still) the contemporary French 
theatre. However, when a new play actually 
comes along, the case is altered. Crritics 
“damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
and sometimes they don’t even preserve the 
degree of restraint attributed by Pope to 
Addison. Some of the things which have 
been written about Clifford Odets’s latest 
play can only be described as niggling. The 
Big Knife may have its faults, but it should 
be said at once that it is the most properly 
dramatic new play to be performed on the 
London stage this winter. Into a theatre 
varnished over with sepia layers of sophistica- 
tion it introduces the bright colours of 
brutality, which in this context is a virtue. 
This may be melodrama, but any great play 
is surely melodramatic. The Elizabethans 
were melodramatic, Racine was _ melo- 
dramatic, Ibsen was melodramatic. The 
reintroduction of what is called the 
** strong ’’ situation should need no apology. 
It should certainly not be greeted by the 
objection that it is all too beastly for words. 
The play is set among the anthropophagi 
of Hollywood. This is Chandler country, a 
forest where the big beasts eat the small 
beasts in the name of the stockholders. 
Charles Castle, a film actor, is being forced 
into signing a new contract against his own 
will and against the wishes of his wife, 
Marion. The studio tycoon, Marcus Hoff, 
has helped him to escape the consequences of 
a piece of hit-and-run driving and uses this 
to blackmail him. He signs on the dotted 
line, but the situation becomes more compli- 
cated when the girl who was in the car with 
him at the time of the accident starts talking 
about it in her cups (pretty nearly the whole 
time). The tycoon would like her to dis- 
appear and takes steps to ensure that she 
does, but at this point Charles Castle’s not 
too overworked conscience revolts. Too late 
for him, though. Suicide is his only way out. 
Now there are several ways of criticising 
a play of this sort, some fair, some unfair. 
It is unfair to blame the author because his 
characters don’t go on like upper-class 
Englishmen. It is unfair to blame him 
because you don’t agree with his views about 
Hollywood, F.D.R. or big business. It is 
unfair to blame him because his world is an 
unpleasant one. The subject-matter of the 
play is, after all, the theme of moral break- 
down within a civilisation. At its highest 
level, it demonstrates the inadequacy of 
cultivons notre jardin as a philosophy of life. 
At its lowest it shows where Murder Incor- 
porated found its clients, and why it found 
them. The gravest fault of the play is 
perhaps the ambiguity of the author’s 
attitude towards his hero. On the one hand, 
Charles Castle is portrayed as one of the 
victims of the heartless racket of the film 
industry. On the other, one feels that he is 
guilty in himself. This is a tragedy of weak- 
ness, but are we meant to pity weakness or 


to abhor it? Mr. Odets is sufficiently 
American not to go off into orgies of 
nostalgia and has enough moral severity to 
realise that it is all Charles Castle’s fault 
essentially, but in the last act he does give 
way to an impulse of pity which chimes in 
rather oddly with the rest of a tough, 
cannibalistic play. Still, this ambivalence may 
be inevitable: society is responsible for Charles 
Castle, but he is also responsible for himself. 
It depends on which way you look at it. 
This neurotic, tortured character is well 
played by Sam Wanamaker. Nothing 
brought home the appalling social ambiance 
more than his sudden changes from depres- 
sion to hysterical jollity on the arrival of the 
** boys.’ He was well seconded by Renee 
Asherson as Marion and Meier Tzelniker as 
Castle’s agent, but perhaps the honours 
should go to Frederick Valk as the movie 
tycoon. Mr. Valk can look more evil than 
any actor I know, when he has a mind to. 
His face changes in an instant to the menac- 
ing glare of an Aztec idol and he seems to 
swell physically. He should. be a delegate 
at the U.N. The production of the play 
was smooth and swift, the set. was pleasant 
(if anything called a ‘* playroom ’’ for 
adults could be pleasant), the tiinor acting 
very good. This was an exciting evening. It 
is quite likely that The Big Knife, informed, as 
it is, by a kind of poetic breath, is the best 
new play that we shall see ign 1954. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MUSIC 

It is an article of faith with many people in 
this country that English cathedral choirs are 
the nonpareil among such bodies the world 
over. Perhaps not many of those who hold 
this belief have very much evidence to sup- 
port it. They will at most have heard an 
occasional visiting choir from the continent 
and perhaps been disappointed by what they 
heard on a summer holiday Sunday in some 
small cathedral in Normandy or Brittany. 
The truth is that the particular tone and 
style of English cathedral choirs are a 
peculiar English speciality ; that they have 
their undoubted virtues and beauties, but 
that these are a taste which some foreigners 
find it necessary to acquire. The American 
composer, Aaron Copland, in a recent 
book gives the Mexican small-town muni- 
cipal band and the English cathedral choir 
as two instances of the peculiarly individual 
* sonorous image.’’ The strident brassiness 
of the one and the soft breathiness-cum- 
boom of the other he finds the most potent 
evokers of place and atmosphere in _ his 
musical experience. 

I thought of this on Sunday afternoon, 
when St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir gave a 
concert in the Festival Hall. The singers 
were almost certainly not at their best afte 
the long American tour. The voices them- 
selves seemed jaded and there was a lack- 
lustre quality about the performances, a 
certain slackness in the rhythms, which were 
certainly the result of staleness. The quality 
of the choir is shown in its piano singing, 
which has a wide range of soft, not unduly 
breathy tone and shows admirable discipline 
and control. John Bennet’s madrigal 
‘* Weep, O mine eyes’’ they sang with 


beautiful tenderness and art; and Schu- 
bert’s slightly maudlin ‘*‘ Where thou 
reignest °° showed their mastery of a later 
style. But it v'as surely a major mistake to 
include the ‘* Gloria’’ from MHaydn’s 
Nelson Mass, with a piano accompaniment 
to replace the orchestra. Here and in Pur- 
cell’s ** Sound the trumpet ’’ the lack of 
vigorous rhythms and incisive tone, the 
predominantly ** lullaby ’’ character of the 
choir’s best singing, put them at a great dis- 
advantage. The programme contained 
several secular works, but these were not 
very happily chosen. Armstrong Gibbs’s 
‘* Spring ** and ** You spotted snakes ”’ 
are hardly more than pretty trifles and 
Martin Shaw's ‘** Cargoes ’’ is surely not 
suitable for such a body of singers. 

The hall was crowded and enthusiastic. 
The choir has done excellent work in 
America and been hailed as a fine ambas- 
sadorial body ; nor do I wish to minimise 
its real merits of careful discipline and 
refined musicianship. It is only timely to 
remember that the tone and style of choral, 
as of solo singing vary in different coun- 
tries ; that no one choir, or school of choral 
singing, can possess all the virtues; and 
that the surest way to improve is to keep a 
mind and two ears open to the different 
excellencies of other bodies of singers. Too 
much self-congratulation is as fatal to 
artistic as to other standards ; and while 
there is no reason to suppose that English 
cathedral choirs themselves suffer from these 
failings, there is no doubt that » hoe of their 
admirers indulge in them vicariously. 

MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 
The Band Wagon. (Empire.)}——So Big. 

(Warner.)——The Moon is Blue. (London 

Pavilion.) 

To spend an hour or so with Fred Astaire 
and Jack Buchanan is, for me, like reading 
with a sad little pang old love letters found 
in the back of a drawer. For I have, in my 
time, been in love with both these gentlemen 
and when, as in Band Wagon, they and a 
number of evocative tunes are amalgamated, 
the tale of the years which lie between my 
youth and me seems painfully long. They 
still dance beautifully, they still sing delight- 
fully, each retains his own captivating charm, 
yet simply because they are still at it the 
peach-blossomed magic is, inevitably, lost 
in a haze of nostalgia. 

Directed by Vincente Minnelli, the film 
gives a detailed account of the birth, growth, 
maturity and decay of an unsuccessful 
musical comedy, topping it up with excerpts 
from a successful one. It is extremely well 
produced, amusing if not witty, its dialogue 
being in a way too sensible and realistic to 
bother with wisecracks, and it has as its 
heroine that lovely dancer Cyd Charisse. 
The number which she and Mr, Astaire do 
to ‘‘Dancing in the Dark’’ is artistically, 
romantically and technically flawless, and 
at all times our heroine is, when in motion, 
enchanting. I cannot but admit Band 
Wagon is really excellent entertainment, and 
only the foolish will want, when they see 
Messrs. Astaire and Buchanan in top hats 
and tails singing ‘‘I Guess I’ll have to 
Change my Plans,’’ to burst into tears. 
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Edna Ferber’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel So Big has been adapted into a scieen- 
play by John Twist, and though I am apt to 
raise the roof when people tamper with my 
favourite books, on this occasion I would 
have preferred Mr. Twist to have taken 
greater liberties with the original. His 
version, happy in many ways, reads like a 
book instead of moving like a film, and has 
too literary a flavour to be wholly convine- 
ing. Jane Wyman, doffing, thank heaven, 
the sophisticated fishnet tights in which she 
last appeared, plays the part of the school- 
mistress who marries an American-Dutch 
farmer at the turn of the century. Her life, 
ordered on the belief of her late father that 
there are only two worthwhile types of 
people in the world, the creative and the 
provisioners, the emeralds and the wheat, 
we follow from adolescence to middle age. 
Miss Wyman is a fine actress, tenderness 
and restraint being her trump cards, and 
here, whether battling singlehanded with a 
recalcitrant cabbage farm or mourning that 
her son, a potential emerald, has denied his 
artistic talents by becoming a_ successful 
salesman, she emits a steady effulgence, a 
glow which warms even the largest screen. 
Sterling Hayden paints a solid portrait in 
dull earthy colours of her Dutch husband, 
Steve Forrest as her son and Nancy Olson 
as the girl he loves but cannot convince of 
the merits of money are as good as there is 
time for them to be, and Ruth Swanson is 
most touching as a prematurely aged daughter 
of the soil. Nevertheless, there is a smell 
of printer’s ink, a whiff of book-binder’s 
glue about So Big which prevents it from 
being completely satisfying. 

Not so much a whiff as a reek of grease- 
paint hangs about The Moon is Blue, but as 
it makes no pretensions to be anything but 
a filmed play, and a wonderfully funny play 
at that, it does not seem to matter in the 
least. The theme is the well-tried though 
not strictly accurate one of the inevitable 
triumph of true innocence over the lustful 
desires of men, and this freshly roasted chest- 
nut is, I can assure you, extremely palatable. 
Maggie McNamara, William Holden and 
David Niven, directed by Otto Preminger 
skate over the thinnest ice with an insouci- 
ance so beguiling, a humour so infectious 
that the frankness becomes a fragrance, the 
bedroom farce a highly diverting comedy. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


BALLET 
The Year Reviewed 


Ir it were true for a critic that ‘‘the good is 
oft interred’’ with a dancer’s bones, he 
would never have the heart to continue 
in his profession. For it is the memory of 
the good, the glorious moments which 
sustains him through many an arduous 
evening and gives him the confidence that 
they will be repeated sometime, somewhere. 

Looking back over the past year we have 
needed every bit of our faith, for the general 
standard of English ballet has been dull; the 
majority of performances competent but 
uninspired, with a new low-level on the 
professional stage reached by Grete Wiesen- 
thal’s Viennese dancers. It seems that some 
impresarios imagine that Londoners must 
om ballet, willy-nilly, and that the depar- 
ture abroad of the Sadler’s Wells company 
is the immediate signal for them to introduce 
any available troupe however mediocre its 
quality. But luckily such events are well in 
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the minority, for 1953 has been characterised 
by the interest and variety of the companies 
and individual dancers who have visited 
our shores from overseas, some of them for 
the very first time. 

In March we had the incomparable 
Markova; in April the Ballets Jooss, making 
a final re-appearance before their much to 
be regretted dispersal; in July, America’s 
National Theatre Ballet and her brilliant 
classical-tap dancer, Paul Draper; in August 
the keenly anticipated Royal Danish Ballet 
with its excellent male dancers, mimes, and 
quaintly flavoured, beautifully presented 
period ballets; in September the sensational 
Hungarians, Kovach and Rabovsky; in 
October, Pilar Lopez, and finally in Dec- 
ember, the Roland Petit Ballet paying a 
second visit of the year, this time with 
Babilée as guest artist. Then unheralded, 
slipping almost unnoticed into the country, 
came the small troupe of Soviet artists who 
gave a few isolated recitals in the most 
unlikely places. It happened, too late to 
write about—in the stark surroundings of 
the Albert Hall and after an unpromising, 
even an irritating beginning. The evening for 
which we had unknowingly waited the 
whole year came at its very close and we 
were held spellbound by the Romeo and 
Juliet pas de deux of Shelest and Kon- 
stantin from Leningrad; the classical varia- 
tions of Farmanyantz from Moscow, the 
folk dance of Klimov, Sorokin and Shibarin; 
and above and beyond all the little master- 
piece of the Dance of the Seamstress of 
Galia Ismailova. 

But what of English ballet? Firstly there 
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is the ever-crying need for new choreo.- 
graphers. Michael Charnley is the only real 
fresh arrival on the past year’s scene. He 
has been seized by the enterprising Anton 
Dolin whose company’s growth is one of 
the most healthy developments in the 
world of contemporary British ballet. For 
Sadler’s Wells, only Cranko’s The Shadow 
is a work of much purport; Ashton’s 
Homage to the Queen means little outside 
of its context, and Andrée Howard’s 
Veneziana is a failure. In the absence of 
Shearer and Grey, the Sadler’s Wells 
company has, for some months how, had 
to rely entirely upon its ballerina assoluta, 
Margot Fonteyn, and until its return from 
the United States we shall not know whether, 
among the ranks of the corps de ballet, any 
rising stars have been discovered to fill the 
gaps which must inevitably occur, 

There is no denying that English ballet, 
having enjoyed some years of unparalleled 
réclame, is now in a perilously transitional 
Stage. It is my belief that the material is 
there, that dancers, choreographers and 
teachers have something to give which is 
completely English in conception and 
genius; something which might depre- 
catingly be called a compromise, but 
handled creatively would produce, in effect, 
a just sense of balance and dignity of style. 
The English have it in them to disdain 
extremes, tricks and easy effects in favour of 
poetry and atmosphere; may those in charge 
develop this potential with the necessary 
foresight and open-mindedness. 


LILLIAN BROWSE 


Country Life 


WHILE rummaging for a piece of wood I 
wanted to complete some rough carpentry, I 
dislodged a number of things hanging from 
nails in the wall, and a gin trap came tumbling 
down on my head, I used to have two that 
I took into custody. One came from the 
back leg of a fox. I sent that trap to a lady 
in London who wanted to see how it worked. 
The one that fell on my head was a trap 
into which I inadvertently put my foot while 
walking along a bank. It did me no harm 
for I was wearing stout boots, but I picked 
it up and carried it away, rendering myself 
liable to prosecution at the same time. At 
the moment the gin trap is legal and quite a 
number of people earn their living either 
making or using them, but I once had my 
wrist in one, through my own carelessness, 
and it makes me shudder to think that a wild 
creature might struggle as long as I did to free 
itself. However efficiently the trap is set, 
there is no guarantee that it will kill a rabbit 
immediately it is sprung. I doubt very much 
if there is any form of trap that will do this 
under all conditions, for a crumbling of soil, 
a piece of root fibre or a small stone can 
upset a mechanism, but the jaws of the gin 
make it a fearsome implement and, to my 
mind, something far from humane. Quite 
soon now the subject of gin traps is to come 
before Parliament and I hope that steps will 
be taken to bring the use of such devices 
to an end. 


Christmas Echo 

An echo of Christmas sounded in the 
village as I stood looking at a noticeboard. 
A few yards away a small red-faced man was 
telling an acquaintance how the season had 
affected him. “I was at me dinner,” he said, 


“when up they come with a van. The birds 
’ad arrived. ‘Oh ’ave they?’ I said. * What 
if they ‘ave? What you expect me to do 
about it?’ Last year they done me. I 
plucked birds till I was blind. They never give 
me five minutes to ‘ave a drink an’ never 
said, ‘’Ere’s a bit to ’elp your throat.’ Any- 
how, when I'd finished me dinner I went down. 
I said, ‘ If you expect me to feather geese you 
got to provide a drink. The down gets on 
me chest.” They never said nothin’ but I 
got me drink. I worked all week. I never 
went ‘ome sober, I don’t know ‘ow many 
birds I done, but I don’t feel right now, 
some’ow. The down got on me chest after 
all. It don’t do to let your nature get the 
better of you. I shouldn't ‘ave obliged, but 
that’s the way I am. I couldn’t see them in 
a ‘ole, could I?” 


Moles 

The rough ground at the end of the stubble 
is riddled with the tunnels of moles. It is 
said that moles do good by aerating the 
soil, but I never knew anyone who had them 
in his garden look on them with favour. 
The friend to whom the rough ground 
and the arable above it belongs tells me that 
he proposes to get a man to put down a 
few traps or some poison, for last year he 
discovered the moles travelling on the fringe 
of his corn and now and again collapsing runs 
and prominent mounds slowed up the binder. 
I went up to the old stubble but could see no 
sign of moles there. There had been much 
recent traffic over the field and I wondered 
if moles seek more congenial ground for the 
winter, for it is much colder up where the 


corn was grown, 
TAN NIALL 
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Letters to the Editor 





PUBLIC PICTURES 


Sir,—I hope many people will welcome Mr. 
Mahon’s letter and that it will perhaps make 
them reflect on a question which so far has 
hardly been discussed—What is the purpose 
of a national collection of paintings (however 
arbitrarily it may be divided up), and what is 
the nature of the trust in whose guardianship 
the Trustees are, according to Government, 
to be “trusted”? It may be profitable to 
compare (physically) smaller things with 
(physically) larger ones, and to consider the 
Department of Prints and Drawings at the 
British Museum, which is the national collec- 
tion of drawings. Only a minute selection 
from the whole collection of drawings is ever 
on view in the exhibition galleries of the 
British Museum (which is perhaps to be 
regretted), but the important point for the 
comparison is that the great bulk of the 
accumulation of drawings is never likely and 
never meant to be on view in this way at all. 
It is there for reference. It is made accessible 
to visitors from all nations, under admirable 
conditions, and the visitor’s best means of 
finding out if there exists in the collection 
a specimen of what he wants to see, is from 
a splendid series of catalogues on which the 
staff is constantly engaged. The same prin- 
ciple applies equally to the Natural History 
Museum and to all national collections. It 
happens that, with certain categories of 
objects, such as prints and natural history 
specimens, what are loosely called “ dupli- 
cates” can exist, and these are used for 
purposes of exchange. They do not exist 
for drawings and paintings to any degree 
worth considering, but should the national 
collection possess two nearly similar drawings 
or paintings by, say, Guardi, there are many 
places outside Landon where one might 
profitably be deposited. No man—and cer- 
tainly no committee—can possibly anticipate 
what another may reasonably wish to see, and 
our great National Collections have certainly 
grown and been built up on this assumption. 

It would seem to follow that the nature 
of the “ trust” imposed upon those in charge 
of a national collection is primarily to con- 
serve and to describe (or catalogue). These 
two responsibilities fall very lightly on the 
“Trustees and almost wholly on the pro- 
fessional staff. It is pertinent to add that the 
recent catalogues of the National Gallery are 
by a long way the most valuable instruments 
for research, of their kind, in the world. 
The other holders of parts of our national 
collection of paintings (except for the static 
Wallace Collection) fall so far behind the 
National Gallery in this matter that no com- 
parison is possible—and the Tate catalogues 
are contemptible. Hence the grave misgiv- 
ings at the powers which it is proposed to 
give to the National Gallery Trustees (of 
whom the Director of the National Gallery, 
under Clause 7 of the Bill, will no longer be 
one) to alienate to the Ministry of Works a 
portion of the national collection which, by 
such action, would become virtually lost to 
knowledge (and largely to sight). 

No doubt the present Trustees are admir- 
ably qualified. But the Trustees are personally 
appointed by the Prime Minister of the 
moment, who can appoint anyone he likes, 
except a civil servant. He may, of course, 
listen to the advice of the Chairman of the 
moment, of the Treasury, or even of the 
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Director of the Gallery. It is often 
to see, in a given appointment, where his ear 
was directed. But he has no obligation to do 
so and the public has no security that he 
will not appoint a body made up of what 
they might rightly consider wholly unquali- 
fied persons. What many of us hope the 
public wants is security of access to its 
national collections and secure knowledge of 
what it possesses.—Yours faithfully, 

ELLIS WATERHOUSE 
43 Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham, 15 
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Sir,—Mr. Denis Mahon’s letter in your issue 
of January Ist about the National Art 
Collections Bill must have been read with 
full approval by the Jarge number of persons 
in this country who >xpect that proper contro! 
and supervision shall be continuously main- 
tained by the trustees of the National Galleries 
over the works committed to their charge. 
Mr. Mahon’s protest against the intended 
grant to them of power to alienate some of 
those works by sale or otherwise, and his 
suggestions for the limitations and precau- 
tions which should govern the loan of any 
works for the decoration of official buildings, 
deserve the strongest support. But behind 
these proposed extensions of power there 
seems to loom an evil tendency to relax the 
contractual obligation that rests upon any 
institution which has accepted a bequest or 
a gift on express or jmplied terms regarding 
its custody and care, This country takes a 
rightful pride in its honest observance of all 
agreements, and particularly of formal trea- 
ties and contracts; nor has this habitual 
practice been found a drawback to its prestige 
and prosperity. Before Parliament—which I 
believe has always been unwilling to vary the 
provisions of a will or interfere with a valid 
and correctly administered trust—takes into 
consideration these dangerous clauses in the 
Bill, convincing proof should be forthcoming 
to the public that the trustees are unable to 
see or devise any less drastic and demoralising 
way of dealing with a number of works which 
their predecessors agreed to accept and keep, 
but which they apparently do not find agree- 
able to their own conception of the art which 
they wish to exhibit or preserve in the nation’s 
galleries. And, apart from anxiety concerning 
the general respect for the sanctity of agreed 
terms of acquisition, there must be serious 
apprehension of the profitable alienation of 
gifts and bequests before they are made, for 
fear of their possible alienation afterwards 
Yours faithfully, 

W. R. M. LAMB 
The Red Cottage, Eastbury Avenue, 

Northwood, Middlesex 


Sir,—Since writing my letter to you on this 
subject, I was interested to note that the Royal 
Commission on National Museums and 
Galleries came to the conclusion (in their 
Final Report, published in 1930) that the sales 
clauses as they stood in the 1856 Act were in 
effect a dead letter. Moreover the Com- 
mission did not see fit to recommend extended 
powers of sale; the very convincing reasons 
given were possible discouragement of intend- 
ing donors, the risk that one generation’s sales 
might be regretted by the next, and the 
practical difficulties of exercising such powers 
beneficially. 
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In addition, the desirability was also 
stressed of installing equipment which would 
make accessible, immediately and con- 
veniently, those pictures for which no 
exhibition space could be found. The example 
of the Fogg Museum at Harvard was quoted; 
but of course in the intervening quarter- 
century examples have multiplied, and many 
efficient systems for meeting this very real 
obligation have been devised. 

Finally, the Commission was impressed by 
evidence to the effect that the most useful 
loans to provincial museums would be circu- 
lating collections. It may be noted that when 
this opinion was expressed the machinery of 
the Arts Council did not lie ready-made to 
hand, as now. 

So far, it appears that the Royal Commis- 
sion had already anticipated several of the 
points made by critics of the new Bill. What, 
however, the Commission (sitting between 
1927-29) could hardly be expected to foresee 
was the present necessity for a_ subsidiary 
gallery, such as could be provided by the use 
of Lancaster House. This is rendered 
especially urgent by the continued absence 
from use of certain of the first floor rooms 
at Trafalgar Square, together with the much 
more sparse system of hanging which is now 
employed. The consequence of this situation 
is, of course, that a greatly lower percentage 
of the total assets of the National Gallery are 
now on public exhibition on the first floor— 
a proportion which could well have shocked 
the Commission of a generation ago.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DENIS MAHON 


33 Cadogan Square, S.W.1 


SCOTTISH CONSPIRACY 


Sir,—In his letter, published in your issue of 
January Ist, Mr. George A. Wheatley 
announced with what sounded suspiciously 
like pride, that he did not comprehend 
properly the political significance or the 
sociological implications of the so-called 
Scottish Conspiracy. This uncertainty on the 
basic issues seems fairly general in England, 
May I, therefore, crave the courtesy of your 
columns in order to clarify things ? 

The last thirty years have shown a pro- 
gressive increase in a perfectly commendable 
pride of race in Scotland, demonstrated in 
many ways. Politically, a branch of violent 
nationalism has existed since the 1920's, but 
the Scots are not a violent people as a rule, 
and they viewed this explosive element with 
suspicion. In 1949, however, Scottish Con- 
vention, a more liberal body composed of 
people of all political persuasions and from 
all classes of society, initiated the Scottish 
Covenant. This document asked for a 
Scottish Parliament for Scottish affairs, 
within the framework of the UK, and in full 
loyalty to the throne. These general terms 
may be explained by saying that what is 
visualised is what amounts to a_ Federal 
Britain—separate Parliaments for English, 
Scottish and Welsh affairs, and a UK Parlia- 
ment, in the manner of a Second Chamber, 
for matters of finance, foreign policy, customs 
and excise, etc. Such a scheme is far from 
retrogressive, and in addition to making the 
internal government of the country more 
efficient, it would remove unnecessary burdens 
from the shoulders of the central Parliament, 
which at present staggers under an impossible 
load of business. 

The Scottish Covenant was signed by over 
two million people—more than half the 
voting population of Scotland, and the list 
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of signatures was audited to rule out duplica- 
tion. It was, however, more or less brushed 
aside by Whitehall. Since it had crystallised, 
for the first time, Scottish feeling on the 
matter, this contemptuous attitude did more 
harm to Anglo-Scottish relations than any- 
thing had done for many a long year. A 
minor virtue of the Covenant movement had 
been to keep the hotheads in order for a 
time, by diverting their energies, and making 
them feel that something was being done. 
When the Covenant proved fruitless, the way 
was left clear for the hotheads and, even more 
important, some sympathy from the ordinary 
Scotsman (who would earlier have dismissed 
them as fools) was ensured. It also meant 
that those behind the Covenant had to revert 
to other measures to bring the case to the 
attention of the nation as a whole. Hence, 
in the last two or three years, there has been 
the theft of the Coronation Stone, the case 
about the Queen's style and titles, the Scottish 
Conspiracy Trial, and the recent complaint 
on the references to “England” in Her 
Majesty’s Christmas Day broadcast. Isolated, 
these cases may sound juvenile and parochial, 
taken in conjunction they add up to some- 
thing much bigger. Unless the Government 
has the courage to reconsider its attitude, these 
so far comparatively harmless episodes may 
well build up to grave trouble in the future. 
Yours faithfully, 

M. R. 
142 Kensington Park Road, W.11 


TANNAHILI 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. George A 
Wheatley, writing about the nationalistic 
aspirations of some of my fellow countrymen 
declares: “It is just about time that the Scot- 
tish and Welsh ‘nationalists’ dropped their 
superior attitudes and offered up a little prayer 
of thanks that the English are not so narrowly 
nationalistic and exclusive in their outlook.” 
I suppose it was this absence of narrow 
and exclusive nationalism that prompted the 
advisers of Her Most Gracious Majesty to 
sanction in the Queen's Christmas message 
from New Zealand, a dominion intimately 
associated with Scotland, the words “ Queen 

of England.”"—Yours faithfully, 
WILFRED 

14 Jordan Lane, Edinburgh, 10 


TAYLOR 


KENYA—ANOTHER VIEW 
Sir,—We thank your correspondent Strix who 
has defended the conduct of the Regiment in 
A Spectator's Notebook in your issue of 
December 25th. He hints that perhaps some 
of our officers and NCO’s have not always 
lived up to the reputation of the British 
Army. We can re-assure him that all ranks 
have at all times carried out an unpleasant 
task in keeping with the best traditions of the 
Service. We assume that we were sent here 
to kill Mau Mau. We are doing it to the best 
of our ability. All the kills and captures 
mentioned were in the Aberdare Forest, a 
prohibited area where no good, loyal Kikuyu 
lives. We hope that our conduct will shortly 
be vindicated by the finding of General 
Maclean's court of enquiry.—Yours faithfully, 

THE BLOODY ELEVENTH 
Ist Bn. The Devonshire Regiment, 
BFPO 10 


Sir,.—It would seem necessary to remind 
several of your correspondents that precedents 
do not constitute moral justification. If 
inter-battalion rivalry has been encouraged 
also in Malaya without “ carping criticism ” 
from this country, this is a reflection firstly 
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on official policy there and secondly on the 
uninformed or apathetic state of public 
opinion here. 

R. B. Magor asks: “ What difference is there 
morally between the Kenya Government's 
offer of £500 for Dedan Kimathi, the terrorist 
leader, and a Company Commander's 5s. paid 

for an anonymous Mau Mau?” The 
obvious answer is that the latter is an 
encouragement to indiscriminate killing, but 
neither is morally justifiable. 

This alarming tendency to seek precedents 
as a defence for wrong policies is evident 
even in recent speeches of the Colonial 
Secretary and other Government speakers 
who seem to imagine that they have only to 
point to parallel shortcomings in the policies 
of their predecessors in office to stifle effective 
sition.—-Yours faithfully, 

JOHN H. PREVETT 
ad, Waddon, Surrey 


Opp 


13 Courtney R 


LANDLORDS AND THE BILL 


Sir.—Mr. J. E. Allen asks two questions which 
have a bearing upon public opinion at the 
present time. They can be answered prompt- 
ly, and, I hope, pertinently. 

A private owner, under the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts cannot increase his rents, while 
Local Authorities can, and do, because 
Parliamentary Government is carried on by 
virtue of voting power, and the Government is 
contemptuous of any body, public or private, 
which cannot make itself felt at the polls. 
Hence it is that up to the present time the 
righteous expectations of landlords and lessees 
have been disregarded, 

It may be said that the Government is 
dealing with the Rent Restrictions Acts at 
present, but it has been proclaimed in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press (with a few exceptions), 


that the owners will not receive one penny 
profit as a resuit 

Further, so far as one can understand the 
new measure, it does not bring to an end 


but rather perpetuates Rent Restriction and all 


ts anomalies and cruelties which have brought 


vardship, penury and disillusionment upon 
1 not unworthy section of the community. 
Could they bring to bear upon the powers 
that be the same relentless pressure as power- 
ful unions and other organisations have done 
und are doing there would be a concerted 
lovement highly-placed Government 
officials armed with placatory authority 


designed to end the trouble and satisfy mal- 

contents 
You, Sir, state with regard to the second 
question, that the point is likely to be raised 
again in the Committee stage of the Bill. 
What is urgently wanted is a group of 
niluential sympathisers with the downtrodden 
race Who have the misfortune to own and let 
from the private point of view.— 
LANDLORD 


[Name and address supplied.] 


MALAY PRINCES 

Sir. I have just had the pleasure of reading 
a most penetrating article by Mr. Francis G. 
Cornell in the June, 1953, issue of Pacific 
Affairs entitled “Communalism and Com- 
munism in Malaya.” This article together with 
a recent letter of his to the Spectator shows 
that Mr. Cornell has no very high opinion 
of our administration in Malaya and of the 
senior administrative personnel in_ that 
country. 

I would not seek to join issue on this very 
general point, which is largely a matter of 
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subjective opinion, but there is one funda. 
mental criticism of Mr. Cornell’s views which 
I should like to make. He does not appear 
to realise the full consequences of the fact 
that by far the largest portion of the Malay 
Peninsula is not British colonial territory to 
be disposed of legally as the British Govern. 
ment pleases. Legally and morally we have 
had to take into account the nine Malay 
Rulers and the Malay aristocracy in our 
dealings with the Malay States. I can assure 
Mr. Cornell that these Princes are still today 
generally regarded with the deepest veneration 
by a majority of their Malay Muslim subjects, 
even though at times and under certain circum: 
stances they may not all have been worthy 
of that respect. Mr. Cornell disposes of this 
merely by saying “the divide-and-rule policy 
has been carried to such lengths as to base this 
common citizenship on the absurd foundation 
of a separate nationality for each of the Malay 
States.” 

He may dismiss what I say as specious, 
contending that all real power lay with the 
British Residents and still lies with the British 
Advisers. I would ask him to cast his mind 
back to 1946 when, after the war, the British 
Government attempted to relegate the Rulers 
to a quasi-religious réle on the “ side-lines” 
with the institution of the Malayan Union, 
This aroused such deep and spontaneous 
nationalist opposition from the Malays that 
that constitution had to be hastily withdrawn, 

I agree that as the paramount Power we 
could have tried to enforce and maintain the 
“Malayan Union,” but such an attempt~ 
against the wishes of the vocal portion of 
over 50 per cent. of the population—could 
surely not meet with Mr. Cornell’s approval.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. C. S. CORRY 
40 Lennox Gardens, S.W.1 


NOT PROVEN 


Sirn,—In your issue of December 25th, Mr, 
Thomson seems to argue that a verdict of 
“ Not Proven” is “ definitely more favourable 
to the defendant.” I do not know if Mr, 
Thomson js or has been a lawyer, but | can 
assure him and your readers as a Scot living 
in Scotland, that, whatever the law may be, 
to the ordinary man in Scotland “Not 
Proven” is not considered to be as favourable 
a verdict as “Not Guilty,” although, of 
course, acquittal follows.—-Yours faithfully, 

J. S. MARTIN 
52 Hope Street, Motherwell 


Sir,—Mr. Atiyah’s queries are answered as 
follows. All questions of law are decided 
and disposed of by the judge before he sums 
up and puts the case to the jury. It follows 
that the jury must give their verdict upon 
the facts, that is to say on the evidence 
given in Court and summed up by the judge. 
Thus the verdict of “ Not Guilty” is founded 
solely on the facts. It is unthinkable that 
a person can be convicted on the uncor 
roborated evidence of a single witness for this 
goes beyond any possible concept of criminal 
law and thus would be terrorism. The mere 
production of a letter or other document is 
in itself neither evidence nor corroboration. 
The contents of a letter put in evidence at 
a criminal trial must be sworn to by the writer 
or some other person which must necessitate 
at least a second witness.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. R. THOMSON 
13 King’s Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent 


[This correspondence is now closed—Editor, 
Spectator). 
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THE END OF “SCRUTINY” 


Sirn,—I should be grateful to be allowed a 
fittle space in which to confirm your recént 
estimate Of the irreplaceableness of Scrutiny. 
In its demise the intellectual life of this country 
will have suffered a grievous loss. Through 
twenty difficult years it has performed with 
candour, energy and independence a serious, 
critical office, vital in a healthy civilisation. 
From it have issued a flow of disinterested 
intelligence, a tradition of liberal values and 
a system of method which has revolutionised 
the teaching of English in schools, revitalised 
it at the universities, strengthened and refined 
the theory of education and modified the 
outlook of an age. Scrutiny may have had 
little official encouragement or recognition, 
but those engaged in the work of education 
in school and university can testify to its 
influence, one at all times exercised in the 
interests of intellectual sanity and spiritual 
health. It is a tragic comment on English 
civilisation that it has allowed, in a Babel 
of confused and conflicting views, this distinc- 
tive Cambridge voice to be silenced, and in 
a time of fumbling and darkness, this organ 
of discernment to be quenched. The critical 
problem of our time is that of creating and 
stabilising mature standards of value. For 
these Scrutiny always spoke. Who will speak 
for them now ?—Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM WALSH 
Department of Education, 
University of Edinburgh 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Sir,—! have been asked by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black to write an account of the first quarter- 
century of the Sadler's Wells Ballet, to be 
published in the spring of 1955. 

In addition to the great store of published 
material which is available for consultation, 
I should like to incorporate personal 
reminiscences, particularly relating to the 
earliest years of the company, from both 
spectators and participants and if any of your 
readers are able to help me by sending me 
their recollections or lending me papers and 


photographs I shall be very grateful. All 
papers will be most carefully handled and 
returned promptly to their owners.—Yours 


faithfully, 
MARY CLARKE 


6 Dulw ch Common, SJ 21 


OLD STYLE 
Sir,—Between Lammas and Michaelmas comes 
September 8th, the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, actually one of the days omitted in 
1752. In a midland village, whose church 
has this dedication, and where, according to 
general usage September 8th should have been 
the village “ Feast,” I found this still being 
observed by O.S., that is, September 19th 
and with great tenacity, though with no idea 


of the reason.—Yours faithfully, 
Lucy FircH (Mrs.) 
S. John’s Home, S. Mary's Road, Oxford 
COCK-A-DOODLE-DO 
Sirn.-Your contributor lan Niall wonders 


whether there is any way of preventing a cock 
crowing, short of wringing its neck. In point 
of tact there ts. 

A cock, in order to crow, has to throw its 
neck and head upwards to full extent It 
perches are so fixed in relation to the roof that 
he cannot do this he merely bumps his head 
Yours faithfully, 

G. T. GWYTHER 
{lton, Hants 


and cannot crow. 


Isington Farm, Binsted. 
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Winter in the Alps 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 201 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


Competitors were asked to translate Saint-Amand’s sonnet, ‘‘ L’hyver des Alpes ’ 


English sonnet-form. 


The mild weather somewhat defeated my 
attempt at a seasonable choice. I might 
almost as fittingly have set another favourite 
poem by the same poet—his sonnet on 
Autumn in the Canaries. However, com- 
petitors were not discouraged, nor were 
they put off by my inexcusable carelessness 
in omitting a word from the fourth line 
which, as Adrian Collins tolerantly reminded 
me at the foot of his sonnet—which wins an 
honourable mention but, this time, no prize, 
should read : Pare ses cheveux blancs que les 
vents esparpillent. 

Now Saint-Amand—or Saint-Amant 
is a poet with a very seeing eye. Indeed, as 
one of the winners, H. A. C. Evans, observed, 
this sonnet presents us with a vivid landscape. 


Therefore, in my preliminary readings of 


the translations, I had to award h:gh marks 
to those who preserved the actual imagery. 
The cotton-wool clouds, the silver pavement 


of ice, the flecks of fire on the snow—one or 
two competitors lifted Byron’s ** fiery 
particle *’ out of Don Juan for Saint- 


Amand’s ** atomes de feu ’’—had clearly 
to come over in crisp outline, or the poem 
would descend to the level of a holly-and- 
robins Christmas card. One version in seven 
survived this rigorous test. The difficulties 
were largely in the octet ; the sestet started 
with splendid directness. But the phrase 
** en quelque fagon ”’ sets its little problem. 
How was it exactly that the earth’s crimes 
were now in some way covered up? And 
again, there was the surprising past tense in 
the last line where one would expect the 
present. These, I think, were 
problems, though I am a little taken aback 
myself by ‘* d’un lustre oriental,’* which 
suggests that an on-the-whole realistic poet 
has used a stock poetical phrase just for the 
sake of a rhyme. On the matter of actual 
interpretation I should have thought that 
the poem was simple enough, but Guy 
Kendall raised some doubts as to the mean- 
ing of *'d’aise ils en petillent,’’ which I read 
straightforwardly as“ sparkle with pleasure.” 

In awarding the prizes I was battered, as 
I have been before, by Kenneth S. Kitchin, 
whose second version, sprung in the Hop- 
kins manner, clearly and surprisingly ful- 
fils the requirements of the competition, 
and is in itself a most sparkling poem. It 
is amazing how many of Saint-Amand’s 
touches he has successfully brought over 
into his very different language. He shares 
the first place (£2 each) with H. A. C. Evans, 
whose version is superior, I think, in one o1 
two small points to that of E. Hart Dyke, 
who comes a close third and gains a prize 
of £1. Among the others who demand 
mention are, in addition to Adrian Collins, 
P. A. T. O'Donnell, for a delightful poem 
which sometimes departs too far from the 
original, L. E. Brodie and Yolande de 
Ternant. 

PRIZES 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 

These flecks of fire that glint upon the snow, 
These sparks of gold and blue and crystal light, 
Wherewith the sunny Winter decks for show 
Its wind-blown hair, in Eastern splendour 

bright ; 


the chief 


, 


into any 


This cotton-wool from heaven that clothes each 
hill 
In beauty, this clear paving, silver-wrought, 
This fresh, clean air, life’s need, my eyes so fil! 
With sweetness, that they shine with joy 
unsought. 
This season pleases me, its cold I love ; 
Its robe of innocence and purity 
Of whiteness somehow hides earth’s crimes. 
Above 
Jove looks upon it with humanity. 
His anger spares it, and his thunder stays, 
Nor ever leaves his hand, to vex its days. 


(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 
Lo! flakeflecks all fiery a-glint gleam on the 


snow ! 
And = flashings-out of 
(Christ-fair) 
Winter, splendid in the‘Sunlight, a-gem-glow, 
Pranks his wind-laced locks with, sprinkles 
hoar hair. 
See ! sky-cotton, sofily 
wear ; 
See ! lucid a lookthrough silver floor-in-flow, 
And clear, clean, this life’s-breath-breeding 
air, 
These eves, delicately-dazzled, do delight so ! 


blue-gold crystal 


a-drift, mountains 


This season | seize on, freeze, and fresh frost 
love : 
Sean white in 
candour 
Candied what man did, does, and will do 
harms 
Sees too frownless, with man‘s-joy,Man‘s-judge 
Jove ; 
Reins in his wrath from it all, holds-in-hand 
thunder 
Unhurled on this world of 
cherishes its charms. 
(E. HART DYKE) 
These sparkling crystals glinting on the snow ; 
Frost-jewels shot with gold and sapphire rays 
That Winter, decked in oriental glow, 
Binds to his wind-blown locks on sunny days 
This fleecy drapery that clothes each hill ; 
This ice-bound road, translucent, silver-bright ; 
This keen and bracing air such joy instil, 
My eyes shine back with answering delight. 


innocent coat covered ol 


wonder, 


I love this season, love its tingling cold, 

Its snowy cloak of dove-like purity 

In some sort covers up Earth’s crimes untold. 

Great Jove himself looks down with milder 
eye: 

His wrath is stayed awhile ; nor, as of old, 

His vengeful bolt is hurléd from the sky. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 204 
Set by Anthony Cunnington 

An American writer is campaigning for the 
restoration of the positive forms of words 
which we now use only in a negative or pre- 
fixed form. Thus, from disturbed, inertia, 
uncouth, incision, why not turbed, ertia, 
couth, cision? Readers are invited, for the 
usual prizes, to unearth other lost positives 
and to incorporate them into a short passage 
in verse or prose praising the campaign. 
Limit 150 words or 12 lines of verse. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than January 19th, 
Results will be published in the Spectator 
of January 29th. 
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Compton Mackenzie 


N the course of moving my ever-growing library for the 
eleventh time I have come across an old school note 
book which contains at the end this announcement: 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
of 


MONTAGUE COMPTON MACKENZIE 
54 Avonmore Road, 
W. Kensington. 

This was compiled just after my sixteenth birthday almost 
exactly fifty-five years ago, and it is gratifying to be able to 
boast that all but about a dozen of the 301 volumes listed 
therein are still upon my shelves, of which the corner stones 
are the works of Chaucer, Milton and Dante in a single 
volume (1) and the works of William Shakespeare (2). Among 
the thirty volumes of poetry is Vondel’s Lucifer translated 
from the Dutch, to which Milton was supposed to owe much 
of Paradise Lost. This poem had a curious attraction for 
Norman Douglas, who always used to borrow it from me when 
he came to Capri. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in a 
twelve-volume edition published in Edinburgh in 1811, heads 
the history section. I paid 12s. 6d. for the twelve calf-bound 
volumes, and at this moment they are regarding me from a 
shelf opposite my chair, having come back to Edinburgh after 
nearly a century and a half. For the first edition of Froude’s 
History of England in twelve volumes I see I paid 36s. in that 
January of 1899: the tipping must have been pretty good on 
my birthday that year. 

I am surprised to find three different works on political 
sconomy in the catalogue.. None of them remains today: 
ndeed, the only work on political economy I now possess is 
John Stuart Mill's Principles, a relic of the History Schools at 
Oxford. It is still in a. mint condition because the lectures 
of the late Master of Balliol, A. L. Smith, were so lucid and 
complete that I was able to get an alpha plus in the Schools 
without opening the stock work on the subject. 

One section is headed “ Mythology and Biography ”; as this 
was long before the anthropophagous biographies which have 
been a feature of the last thirty years I do not fancy that any 
irony was intended by the juxtaposition. However, when my 
library of today is finally arranged I shall revive that classi- 
fication of “ Mythology and Biography.” No section is allotted 
to books of travel and exploration because there is not a 
single volume of travel among those 301 books. This seems 
to me extraordinary now when I can count upon my shelves 
(pace my old friend J. B. Priestley) well over a thousand. 
1 wonder if he was led to scoff at the present popularity of travel 
books after reading a preposterous book of Amazonian 
idventure recently sent round by a firm of American publishers 
to various literary critics over here. 

Another gap in that first catalogue of my books is Jane 
Austen. I am truly shocked to find that my favourite novelist 
$ not represented by a single one of her works. And now 
when I look back I remember being defeated even by Pride 
ind Prejudice when my mother pressed it upon me. It is 
wuzzling to reflect that one could enjoy Fielding, Smollett, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, the Brontes and Mrs. 
Gaskell in one’s early “teens and be baffled by Jane Austen. 

However, some unfortunate people continued to be baffled 
by her in maturity. Among the seismic remarks at a dinner- 
table I recall with a shudder was a declaration by Sir Maurice 
Bowra that he could not see anything in Jane Austen. How 
nany of that Albert-chain of Vice-Chancellors who recently 
wrote to The Times to express their unalterable opposition to 
ommercial television would venture to admit a comparable 
-ecity ? 
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I acquired The Forest Lovers of Maurice Hewlett when if 
was first published in 1898 and when I re-read that romance 
the other day I found to my delight that the magic which once 
enchanted my youthful fancy was still potent. After the cheap 
hash that was made of /vanhoe I hesitate to suggest a film 
of The Forest Lovers, but if any film producer or director 
possesses enough mental concentration to read The Forest 
Lovers it would be worth his while to do so. 

Next to The Forest Lovers among those novels of mine in 
January, 1899, is The Green Carnation. This was published 
in 1894 and its presentation of Oscar Wilde and Alfred Douglas 
was always supposed to have loosened the tongue of scandal 
and so prepared the way for the catastrophe of Wilde’s trial. 
The early novels of Robert Hichens will not bear re-reading 
today, with the exception of The Green Carnation which 
certainly does preserve the atmosphere of the mid-nineties 
for those who can recall it; whether it can evoke it for those 
who cannot is doubtful. 

Next to The Green Carnation in the list of novels is Tom 
Brown's Schooldays, my copy of which was presented to me 
by the author in 1886: I wonder if anybody else alive has a 
signed copy given to him by Judge Hughes. 

Among the French novels was A Rebours by J. K. Huysmans 
whose hero Des Esseintes offered all that youth’s desperate 
attempt to escape from Victorianism aimed at. That theory 
of the correlation of the arts which seemed so profound! That 
ability to convey sound by colour and colour by sound, nay 
more, to convey sound by taste as when Des Esseintes had 
an organ constructed in which the pipes were filled with 
various liqueurs and wines so that mixed drinking became a 
symphony of music! It was great fun at sixteen to feel that 
one was well and truly decadent and to read volume after 
volume of French symbolist poetry, convinced that it must 
be great because it was incomprehensible. No doubt con- 
temporary sixteen is getting the same thrill from the words 
without songs of today. Alas, somebody at Oxford “ borrowed ” 
Charles Morice’s anthology of French symbolist poets and 
therefore I cannot have the benefit of learning from my 
pencilled marginalia what I thought about Valery, Laforgue, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, Moréas, Mallarmé and the rest of them 
when I was sixteen. 

Another book which has vanished from that catalogue of 

1895 is Mephistophéla by Catulle Mendés. This was one of 
the first novels about lesbianism, and one day I was reading 
it in class instead of devoting my attention to Dicey’s Law of 
the Constitution. My form master, the late R. F. Cholmeley, 
afterwards Headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington, and one 
of the very best of early broadcasters, asked me what I was 
reading. 
“ Mephistophéla, sir, by Catulle Mendés. Have you read 
nc?” 
“No, I'm not old enough yet,” he replied with that slightly 
sardonic smile of his. “Hand it over.” 

And as he never handed back that yellow French novel, 
Mephistophéla with her chalk-white face and burning sombre 
eyes is no longer to be found upon any of my bookshelves. 

Souvenirs of an outlived passion remain in the shape of the 
books on card-playing { collected. Having started whist at 
four and piquet at five, I went on to learn every known card 
game, not even omitting ombre and quadril'e. Throughout 
my first year at Oxford I played bridge every day. Then 
suddenly I found I had had enough of cards and I seldom 
played any card-game after I was nineteen. I wish some of 
my elderly friends who are now ruining club-life with contract 
had started whist at four. We might get some conversation 
again. 
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sPECTATRIX 


Is There a Nomogram in 
the House? 


py HONOR CROOME 


ETERGENT manufacturers are about the last people 
whom one would suspect of diffidence about the 
superiority of their products. An enviable confidence 

sounds, indeed, in each clarion voice proclaiming—from 
hoardings, from newsprint, from those useful little free vouchers 
cascading endlessly through the householder’s letter-box—that 
Spume (or Spindrift) is a beauty treatment in itself, that Ray- 
diance (or Moonbeam) will do everything for your woollies but 
darn them, that Fizz (or Sparkle) will exorcise axle-grease from 
overalls without scrubbing or burnt sugar from preserving pans 
without scouring. Yet behind this euphoric facade there lurks 
—or has lurked—a haunting uncertainty. The makers of Spume, 
for instance, may sincerely believe that no better detergent 
exists; laboratory experiment and consumer research may tell 
the same heartening story; but neither gives the cold, hard, 
objective facts about what happens when Spume is set to work 
in a real sink on real dirty dishes from a real dinner table. 
That, in the long run, is what matters; and that is just what 
—until very recently—no manufacturer was in a position to 
find out. A trainer without a stopwatch would hardly be in 
more pitiable case, and mere humanity should prompt general 
rejoicings that there has now been evolved a strictly scientific 
procedure for “ The Evaluation of Detergent Performance in 
Dishwashing.”’* 

The object of the exercise is to find the number of plates 
which can be washed, in each product tested, before the foam 
on the “ washing liquor” is reduced to a thin surface layer. 
Ah! Hew strong a solution do you use? And how hot ? 
How hard is your water ? How filthy are your plates ? And 
how do you wash them ? Standardise items one, two and three : 
take a solution of 0.2 per cent., hard water at 45° C. Item 
four “ can vary widely ”—how true; this difficulty is overcome 
by using plates from a works canteen and “ adopting a random- 
ised block technique.” To most housewives, even those with- 
out statistical training, this will sound painfully familiar; a 
randomised block technique is just what the family uses when 
helpfully clearing the table. “ Differences in method,” we are 
told, “ are not likely to be large.” . . . Pass that one, with a 
dubious look; and consider a practical limitation—the number 
of plates available in any one block. “When more than five 
products are to be compared a balanced incomplete block 
technique is adopted ”—yes, we have met incomplete blocks, 
too, but their incompleteness was generally associated with some 
prior imperfection of balance. 

Now the fun begins. What is wanted, of course, is the 
relationship between y, the number of plates washed, and five 
other quantities: a, a constant; components p, due to the pro- 
duct; s, due to the soil (or should one prefer, in this context, 
g for grub ?); o, due to the operator, and ¢, the normally dis- 
tributed random error. (This last should be distinguished from 
that part of the washing liquor normally distributed at random 
by certain O’s.) One might rashly suppose this relationship 
to be additive. Take Spume (say); add cold bacon-fat and 
egg yolk or marmalade and cigarette ash; add Mother or Mrs. 
Mopp; add the Constant (hot water ?); add the Normal Error 
to which all flesh is prone; repeat with Fizz, Spindrift and the 
rest; plot the results. . . . It won’t do. The resulting graphs 
show that the error component is multiplicative—we might 















































th. results can best be expressed by logarithms. Log Spume, 
log bacon-and-eggs, log Mother, log Constant, log Normal Error 
—trusty slide-rule gripped in a slippery hand, we plunge ahead. 












* The Evaluation of Detergent Performance in Dishwashing. Clifford 
Pugh. Applied Statistics, Vol. Il, No. 3. (November, 1953.) 
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Spume or Sparkle ? Raydiance or Fizz? Spindrift or Moon- 
beam ? It looks like Fizz—from the first blotting-pad figure, 
it is Fizz. Are we home already ? 

Don’t believe it. The difference, like so many other things 
in life, may be entirely attributable to Normal Error. We are 
getting into deep waters now, much deeper than those in 
the sink. But our course is surely clear. Normal error must 
be analysed out by discovering the mean variance of the results 
of successive tests of a given product. Our twelve experiments 
yield a test variance estimated at 0.0041 with 242 degrees of 
freedom—a consoling thought; this variance being known, the 
next step is obvious. The ratio of the geometric means must 
be tested by the uses of the relationship 

P,/?; (= r) > antilog iSv2/yn ( : ry) 

Sorry; a bit got left out somewhere. Something to do with 
the Sum of Squares, which seems an odd shape for plates. 
Where have we got to now ? Careful. We have the data with 
which to construct a nomogram (got that ?) on which we can 
read off (let’s take this slowly) either the minimum which 
differences in performance over a given number of tests must 
exceed if they are to be regarded as significant, or the number 
of experiments which must have been made in order that a 
difference of any size greater than this minimum may be estab- 
lished as significant. The higher the fewer, and conversely. 
If Mrs. Mopp -finds, for instance, that a basinful of Spume 
solution at standard concentration, temperature and hardness 
of water will wash twenty welsh-rabbity plates to Moonbeam’s 
ten, she will need fewer repetitions of the experience to establish 
Spume’s superiority than if Moonbeam were beaten by a single 
teaspoon. The chances are that she will not even feel impelled 
to use a nomogram, let alone to consult tables for ¢ or the 
Studentized range test, or to calculate r, for individual experi- 
ments. The single-spoon lead would, on the other hand, have 
to recur an astronomical number of times in order to prove 
anything; just hew often, Mrs. Mopp would need the nomo- 
gram to determine—indeed, for so small a variation, she would 
probably need to start afresh with 

P,/P, (= r) > antilog tSyV2/¥n (= ro) 

It is indeed a long hard road to the truth. But what triumph 
to have attained it ! 

Don’t cheer too soon. All these tests concern, in the author’s 
words, Foam Performance. Suppose one really doesn’t mind 
about foam. Suppose one merely wants one’s dishes cleaned; 
suppose one would be perfectly happy with one of those 
peculiar liquids which guggle foamlessly out of bottles and 
make water mysteriously wetter ? Look back to the deceptively 
simple first paragraph of the investigator’s article. “ Foaming 
and detergency do not necessarily run in parallel.” Fateful 
words ! It is, all the time, the power to please that big baby 
the housewife with pretty bubbles, not the power to wash her 
dishes, which is being evaluated. “ Other tests are carried out 
on similar lines to investigate detergency.” Detergency: that 
is the word which we have been looking for. It suggests 
delinquency and emergency, deterrence and tergiversation; it 
is a beautifully appropriate word. And the mysterious power 
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for which it stands is being investigated by “other tests on 
similar lines.” We are back where we began. Log Fizz, log 
Mrs. Mopp, log congealed gravy . . . test variance, degrees 
of freedom, Student’s f-test, nomogram. . . . It is too much. 
Give me hot water, a dishcloth, and whatever packet of con- 
centrated froth lies handiest—it depends on who sent the last 
free voucher—and let me get on with that “wide variety of 
types of soil” now adhering to the randomised blocks piled 
on my draining board. Where nomograms are concerned, I’m 
all washed up. 


SPORTING ASPECTS 


The Vanity of Ties 
By BERNARD DARWIN 


H, my dear young friend,” remarked Mr. Stiggins, 

“all taps is vanities,” and the same is doubtless true 

of all ties. Yet both are very agreeable things, and 
that not only to the young. It is, after all, a harmless vanity 
that makes many an old gentlemen on the morning of some 
particular occasion turn over the ties in his drawer with a 
slightly sentimental hand until he comes across the appropriate 
one, which shall show the world that he once fought upon that 
day, not perhaps without a modest glory. It is an entirely 
amiable weakness as long as we who suffer from it agree that 
it is so, admitting that this is still in some respects a free 
country in which a man can wear any tie he likes. To be too 
serious about colours is a fatal mistake. At my private school 
we wore round our bowler hats ribbons of the colour of the 
Head Master’s college and that an Oxford one. I am glad to 
say that I can recall the circumstance with calm and even with 
mild amusement. On very rare occasions a measure of 
solemnity is permissible. A few years ago a peculiarly in- 
famous murderer appeared in an exhibition of waxworks 
wearing the old boys’ tie of a certain school. He had no 
legitimate claim to it; it had merely been part of his stock in 
trade as a rogue. A protest was, I think rightly, made by 
authority, and the offending tie was at once removed. 

To the player of games who has ceased to take the field the 
tie has become the one remaining symbol of the whole glorious 
uniform, of the mantle that, like Caesar, he once put on for 
the first time: 

“*Twas on a summer evening in his tent 
That day he overcame the Nervii.” 

He had hit the Nervii bowling all over the field and his captain 
had told him that he might wear his first eleven colours, so 
that for a moment or two his eyes could scarcely bear the 
light for pride and pleasure. If indeed he was an oarsman and 
can still get into his blazer, he can appear at a famous regatta 
in the full glory of his ancient attire, with a rather shrunken 
cap of light or dark blue perched on the top of his head, pre- 
senting a rotund and pleasing spectacle. For the drybob, how- 
ever, a tie or perhaps a scarf must suffice. 

I write as an unashamed addict of ties and in my humble 
way a collector. My collection is, of course, only of those 
which ‘I can justly claim, but it is my secret ambition, never 
by any possibility to be realised, to be able to identify another 
man’s tie at a glance. I make a point of increasing my stock 


of innocent knowledge by asking people what their ties 
represent. 
“Sir,” once answered a learned judge to my inquiry, 


“T am a Boojum.” The exact qualification for that dis- 
tinction I have forgotten, but ever since I have been hoping 
to meet someone else to whom I could say airily, “ A Boojum, 
I perceive.” Chance has so far denied me the opportunity, 
and it is a dangerous amusement; no one likes to be taken 
for a Boojum when he is really a Snark. 

In my own particular game of golf, we who have played 
cannot get beyond ties—we have neither blazers, nor caps, nor 
stockings in which to strut abroad. Once upon a time, indeed, 
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I did possess a red coat, with a light blue collar, and th 
University arms worked in gold and ermine on the breag 
pocket, but today even Rip Van Winkle himself would not 
venture on the links in such a guise. Many of our golfing ties 
are pretty enough, but there is a touch of monotony about the 
green background. Golfers are perhaps too fond of this sort 
of punning symbolism in which a buff stripe often represents 
the bunkers. Whatever the game or the club, it is nearly 
impossible today to devise a new tie. It cannot be said of 
stripes, as Bob Acres said of damns, that they have had their 
day, but new combinations or permutations of them defeat 
the most ingenious inventors. How fortunate were those early 
explorers who first blended, for example, the bold black, red 
and gold of the Zingari. Today the commoner unions, the 
red and black or the blue and yellow, belong to numberless 
institutions, so that, when two clubs meet in a cup-tie, one or 
other must often masquerade in alien colours. Even stripes 
in triplicate demand from the earnest student profound know- 
ledge and the eye of a hawk. Just as one instance, I give it 
tremulously, it is not everyone who can distinguish between the 
Old Salopians and the Oxford Authentics. There is doubtless 
a difference, but it is wise to seek other evidence before 
hazarding a guess. Moreover, it would be easy to find “ parallel 
instances.” 

As a result artists have had to spot various small objects on 
a uniform background. I.believe that the illustrious Vincents’ 
Club at Oxford were the first to break into this new field with 
their silver crowns on a dark blue ground, and the pattern has 
been constantly imitated since. In my own modest drawer are 
to be found some heraldic objects such as lions, eagles, and 
even saints, and some convivial ones such as bottles and jugs. 
The latest addition—a pleasant honour conferred on me last 
year, and really, as Holmes would say, “a little recherché "— 
boasts small red windmills on a field of dark blue. Incident- 
ally, when we are all so poor clubs should not intemperately 
change their ties. One golf club, a very old friend, began with 
thin red lines on a khaki ground, which I willingly purchased. 
In time they took in exchange the dearest little galleys sailing 
on a dark blue sea. That kind friends gave me, and now I am 
told that the sea has changed colour and become a rich maroon, 
In these hard times, one club, one tie is a good rule. 

It seems a sad pity for one having this childish taste not to 
be interested in racing. On the turf is to be found every 
picturesque variety of cap and jacket and sleeves, and they are 
as a closed book to me. The one romantic little piece of 
knowledge that I cherish is that the jockey who rode in the 
colours of the great John Gully wore a lilac jacket. It sounds 
charming, but as Mr. Gully won his last Derby with Andover 
a hundred years ago, I am hardly up to date. What had been 
his colours in his earlier character of prize-fighter history does 
not record. Of his two fellow heroes from the West, Jem 
Belcher made famous the Bristol Yellowman tied in a Belcher 
knot, until he was conquered by the Game Chicken, whose 
colour was the blue bird’s-eye. On John Gully’s choice Mr. 
Pierce Egan has nothing to say. 

Colours in anything like the degree to which they have now 
attained do not go back to prehistoric ages. The early Hamble- 
don cricketers of the eighteenth century played in velvet caps, 
while Lord Winchelsea arrayed his eleven in silver-laced hats. 
Thomas Hughes spoke of colours with considerable contempt 
as if they gave an unsuitable prettiness to football. There 
had been none in his days at Rugby, nothing but the white 
trousers which the Schoolhouse wore for their great battle 
against the School. The late General Sir Neville Lyttelton 
invented the first of all the house colours at Eton, the splendid 
skull and crossbones on the red ground of Evans’s. It was 
only a last-minute purchase from a ribbon seller on the bank 
that decided that Cambridge should row in light blue. It was 
a mere chance that their colour was not pink, in which case 
life would never have been quite the same ever afterwards. 
Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas |$d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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The Pindaric Manner 


By ANN SHERRATT (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford) 


BOUT a year ago, a Fourth Leader in the Manchester 
Guardian assured its readers, with some malice, that 
various urban councils were considering a restoration 

of the art of landscape gardening. Whether a public body 
can achieve so exquisitely what the eighteenth-century gentle- 
man was able, through a leisurely formation of rules, to ensure, 
we can only wonder. Romantic miscalculations of the 

ssibilities of life have frequently inspired more difficult tasks 
and this was again proved when one heard that a design had 
been offered, on such lines, in an attempt to transform into 
“artificial rudeness” a piece of ground scarred by open- 
cast mining. 

The plan showed that in most cases the advice of eighieenth- 
century gardeners had been respected. The characteristic 
literary approach was faithfully observed and Addison’s 
charming apologia, with its gallant comparison of poetry and 
gardening, was used as a motto: “ Your makers of parterres 
and flower gardens are epigrammatists and sonneteers in this 
art; contrivers of bowers and grottoes, treillages and cascades 
are romance writers... . As for myself . . . my compositions 
in gardening are altogether after the Pindaric manner and run 
into the beautiful wildness of nature, without affecting the 
elegancies of art.” Admittedly, this reformation was provoked 
by rather different conditions from those of the first one; it 
was not the prim confinement of the Dutch style of 
gardening, practised in compliment to William of Orange, that 
was to be defied, but the extravagant abuse of land by industria- 
lists. Nevertheless, it seemed politic to use Pope’s Essay on 
Taste and William Mason’s poem, “The English Garden,” 
as manuals and to follow their advice by studying variety and 
surprise and avoiding, above all, tame regularity. Indeed, one 
would hardly dare not to after Pope had so mocked the orderly 
designer : 

“ His Garder next your admiration call 
On every side you look, behold the Wall ! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful Wildness to perplex the Scene; 

Grove nods at Grove. each Alley has a brother 

And half the platform just reflects the other.” 
The achievement of the proper equilibrium was clearly not 
only a matter of considerable skill but also of personal 
character, to judge, that is, by Sir William Chambers who 
confined his advice to gardeners “thoroughly versed in all 
the affections of the human heart.” Sensibility alone could 
preserve the designer from vulgarity: from the excessive use 
of evergreen and an indulgence in these feats of engineering 
by which ambition grossly sires “huge heaps of littleness.” 
One must consult “the genius of the place in all” and here 
undoubtedly it encouraged the most extravagant exploitation. 

To get the effect of contrast where the bulldozer’s efforts 
ended, it was possible to make use of the first actual technical 
change in the eighteenth-century science of gardening—the 
ha-ha, introduced, on Walpole’s authority, by Bridgeman. 
Following the advice of William Kent the ruined landscape 
was re-grganised on the basis of the serpentine line, which 
allowed the dramatisation of the skyline by a judicious placing 
of towers and follies, “the veiling of deformities by screens 
of plantations.” 

Alas, that this is not a time to countenance landscape 
gardening as the eighteenth century was, with its glittering 
houses, “every detail,” as Walpole scornfully remarked, 
“ clinquant like all the harlequinades of Adam,” with its birth- 
day gowns designed with architectural splendour by William 
Kent, with its hairstyles that led Fuseli into fantastic obsessions. 
If only it had been possible to erect on the ruined ground 
Addison’s region of false wit where “ there was nothing that 
appeared natural; the fountains bubbled an opera; there the 
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flowers perfumed the air with incense and ambergris and the 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


NE of the earliest electronic 

devices to strike the popular 
imagination was the photo- 
electric cell or “ electric eye’’. 
The public became familiar 
with it as a gadget for 
mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photo- 
cell continues to perform these 
tasks, but in addition it is 
employed in a wide variety of 
control and measuring equip- 
ments, which are already in- 
dispensable to industry. 

The cell contains a photo- 
sensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations 
fall upon it. This emission, or 
current, corresponds in strength 
to variations in the light 
intensity, even when minute, 
ané when the current is 
amplified it can be used to 
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of filters, these photocells can 
also be made sensitive to colour. 
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stantly opening up new fields 
of application. 
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An enquiry from a private teacher regarding convalescence, 
A request from an annuitant to draw up her Will. 


An appeal from abroad on behalf of an old Governess in 
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Age pensioner. 
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woods were filled with the sighs and messages of distang 
lovers ;” or even to indulge in that kind of work which ag 
essayist in the Spectator in 1714 described as “ well-adapted 
to a poetical genius,” the making of grottoes. 

How sad it is that one cannot evoke a lost enthusiasm. Had 
one been able to, even our economy might have benefited, for 
so popular were garden ornaments once, that it was proposed 
in the Connoisseur in 1756 that “ there should be a national tax 
upon gods.” And with much less excuse than that offered by 
bombed sites and waste ground, a certain H.S. suggested that 
a Chinese town be built on the Isle of Ely or on the Lincoln. 
shire fens in order, he added sourly, that “taste be made 
useful to somebody at least.” 

But as the attempt to reclaim the landscape failed, it was 
realised sadly that in any case now it was possible only as a 
literary joke, a charming anachronism. When the movement 
was started, it must not be forgotten that it bespoke an entirely 
different attitude towards nature which we no longer possess; 
it was literary, antiquarian, picturesque, and guiding it always 
there was what might best be described as the dramatic 
imagination. It is not fair to judge the art of landscape 
gardening by its excesses, the means by which Francis Dash- 
wood and Beckford indulged their eccentricity and Squire 
Mushroom revealed the solecisms of the nouveau riche. The 
importance of landscape gardening was not in the fantastic 
detail, but in the new apprehension of nature it presumed: in 
the recognition of its harmony, and of its potentiality as a 
spiritual force. Truly, it did have its sober and idealistic side. 
All the sentiments which elegant literature might produce in 
a man, the wise treatment of nature was intended to evoke, and 
thus it presupposed an earnest attempt to discover in her the 
comfort and refreshment of intellectual and philosophical 
pleasure. Above all, it permitted that view of nature which 
entranced Pope in Whiston and Fontenelle; her appearance not 
in some “ partial, narrow shape” but as acclaimed in the 
Discourse of the Plurality of Worlds “as a great show 
resembling that of an opera.” It was possible then, as it is 
not now, for fear to see in the triumphant elevation of the 
picturesque the sudden liberalising effect of science. 

Without this background, nothing more can exist than the 
designer's plan, inscribed in this case a little preciously in 
exquisite lost copperplate, elaborated with all the scrolls and 
flourishes of the rococo. The grottoes, the serpentine line, 
the ha-ha, the whole “ artificial rudeness ” can exist now only 
on paper. One is forced to admit that the ravished ground 
bears some resemblance to occasional modern compositions 
and on this count only can Addison’s excuse for all the witty 
and outrageous exploitations of nature the eighteenth-century 
enjoyed, be applied, although with no pleasure, and with an 
unhappy sense of fitness: “If the products of nature rise in 
value according as they more or less resemble those of art, 
we may be sure that artificial works receive a greater advantage 

from their resemblance of such as are natural... .” 





The Spectator 
JANUARY 7th, 1854 


THE total absence of Labour-representation in the House of Commons, 
as shown in our Supplement this week, once distinctly recognized, 
suggests the probability that Labour may not very much longer be 
excluded. Should the franchise be extended, one restriction would be 
removed; Lord John Russell's bill of 1852 would have abolished the 
property qualification; but how would a working man, devoting his 
time to legislation, find a subsistence in London? .. . One who 
has been a Member for many years, and who has brought his 
expenditure within the narrowest limits consistent with personal com- 
fort and his public position, in answer to a question about cost, 
says—* You cannot say less than 70/. a month; one half for eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, the other half for club-subscription and 
other little items, charity, postages, Parliamentary Papers, and a 
thousand other claims daily made on an M.P. If any one can do it 
for less, and do it decently, I will try and get his book, or at least a 
leaf out of it.” Such is one estimate. 
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Critic Between the Lines 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HE present divided state of English poctry makes the 

job of the critic a precarious one. He can hardly 

venture into no-man’s-land without having his head 
blown off and, if he is caught behind the lines, he is likely to 
be shot as a spy. Of course, he can (as some do) go off like 
an atomic bomb, sterilising poetic production for years to 
come, but this revenge would be purposeless. His sympathies 
are engaged. He is bound to feel that the interests of poetry 
would be served by a judicious slaughter of some of those 
writing today, but he must not plead a case, while at the 
same time making it quite clear where he stands 

Now that the patterns of twenticth-century poctry 
emerging, it is easy to see two main lines of development. The 
one stems from the early Eliot, passes through the poets of 
the Thirties (especially Auden and Empson) and ends with our 
young academic poets, the University Wits (Kingsley Amis 
and Donald Davie, for example). The second began with bits of 
Yeats, bits of Pound and a good deal of outside help from 
the French symbolisis and Rilke. It takes in Dylan Thomas 
and The New Apocalypse to end in what might be called out 
Neo-Symbolists (Kathleen Raine and others), As _ between 
these two, hardly very coherent, groups of poets the sympathies 
of the present critic (it is only fair to say) are with the 
University Wits, the more-or-less metaphysicals, but any choice 
of this kind is profoundly unsatisfactory. Moreover, the 
oppositions between the groups are expressed in rather delusive 
terms. Metaphysicals call themselves ironic, intellectual, 
rigorous, witty. They are called by others evynical, clever, arid 
and facetious. Neo-Symbolists are said (by themselves) to be 
rich, passionate, noble, incantatory, but let them get into the 
hands of a New Critic and they become lush, exhibitionistic 
pompous and meaningless. Inasmuch as these distinctions 
denote real differences, it is obvious that they are differences 
on which it is hard to base a judgment. For instance, it is 
often said that the thought of the young academic poets is com- 
plex, but the opposite is the case. It is the simplicity of their 
thought which (given their background) is surprising and which 
gives much of their poetry its peculiar, rather medieval flavour 
(strict form and simple content). To separate them from their 
Neo-Symbolist opposite numbers we must look at their use of 
imagery. They will subordinate it very strictly to the super- 
ficial prose meaning of the poem, whereas anyone bitten by 
Symbolism will trust to the symbols themselves to create the 
poem. The one method is scientific, the other is magical, and 
the dangers that follow are at opposite extremes. The follower 
of Empson risks not writing poetry, the follower of Kathleen 
Raine risks not writing poems. Ultimately, of course, it comes 
to the same thing. Excess brings disintegration and the failure 
to produce a work of art. 

Edith Sitwell’s latest book of verse* illustrates the conse- 
quences of letting the imagery rip. The method of her poetry 
is baroque: images are piled on in decorative heaps that 
conceal rather than define the form of the poem. Lines 12-25 
of the title poem of the book, for example, consist of a series 
of digressions on Hipparchus (a Greek astronomer), some 
Chinese astronomers and Aristophanes (considered as being 
on the side of gardeners). The point of the poem is rubbed 
in at needless length and its shape damaged. It is all very 
jolly to read about the “men of emeralds walking through 
the night of early Chinese annals, Emperor Hwan-Té . . .” but 
I don’t think the poem is improved by it, when taken as a 
Whole. Consider also these phrases from two poems, “ Out of 
School” and “ The Wind of Early Spring”: (1) “ Where the sap 
like peridots and beryls/rises in the budding fig-branches. . . .” 
(2) “ Where in the fruit-trees shrill sap rises bright/and clear 
as jacynth, pyrope, chrysolite. ...” The same image is used 
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twice, but the catalogue of semi-precious stones is different. 
Why ? Because chrysolite rhymes with bright, whereas beryls 
rhymes with perils. Because the poet likes semi-precious 
stones, and you can't have enough of a good thing. But either 
there is some point in comparing sap to specific stones or there 


is not. If Dr. Sitwell had some such idea in mind as the 
yarticular appropriateness of peridots and beryls to the sap 
of a figtree, she has failed to communicate it. Even if we are 


intended to consider the sap as a kind of jewelled, kaleidoscopic 
fountain, all jewels are not equivalent for the purposes of the 
operation. If Dr. Sitwell had chosen stones more familiar to 
the general reader, this woul 


ld be clear enough. As it is, it 
needs pointing out 


The last lines of “A 
measure of disintegration 
f every grain of my dust should be a Satan— 

If every atom of my heart were Lucifer 
If every drop of my blood were an Abaddon, 
Yet should I love. ” 

Anyone read.ng this is bound to feel that it verges dangerously 
on bathos. The assertion is too grotesque to convince, and 
what has happened seems fairly evident. The imagery has 
taken over and developed itself into extravagance, affecting 
the meanings communicated to the reader. One image leads 
to the next, but the ideas behind them do not follow. Quite 
the reverse. They are destroyed and made ridiculous. Of 
course, richness of imagery is in itself a good thing, but where 
it is not controlled, it degenerates into decoration which, in 
its turn, obscures both meaning and form in the total poem. 
Chis is what has happened to Dr. Sitwell. The crack in her 
poetic method has become a yawning crevasse in her present 
volume. Perhaps it is unfair to use these defects to illustrate 
a general thesis. In any case, I wish she would get back to 
the harder rhythms and more economical images of her 
earlier poems where a modicum of decoration was in place. 

Richard Eberhart’s c poems,f on the other hand, 
often fall into the bathos of statement. “ Christ, Christ ! 
reality y ! what is it considered by him to be a 
suitable ending to a poem, and, though he can occasionally 
manage a gnomic line or two, he is at his best in pure 
descripti 
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‘ Boys in sporadic but tenacious droves 
Come with sticks, as certainly as Autumn, 
To assault the great horse chestnut tree.” 

Mr. Eberhart is American and 
has the feeling for local objects which is often found in 
American poetry. His danger is that of subduing his verse 
into prose, of eliminating imagery, but, if he can stick to good 
earthy description, he will make the poetic talent he has go 
round nicely. Only he must | 


This kind of thing is good 


be prepared to take risks. 

Too many images or too few, Neo-Symbolist or Metaphysical 

is there no third way open to English poetry ? We must 
believe that there is. The poet must keep his eye on the object, 
he must create his images, he must believe in them, feel them 
and touch them himself, he must organise them within the 
framework of an ordered universe which he himself has made 
from language. The dynamic images must be harnessed, but 
they must be there, reconciled with the demands of mearing 
and of humanity (which comes to the same thing). Only an 
organised contact with human reality can give back to our 
poetry the essential guts it so badly needs. Science and magic 
have this in common: they are both inhuman. When we have 
passed beyond their sterile antithesis, We may once again read 
poems rather than poets. For poetry is not magic nor is 
it a kind of crossword puzzle science. It is a humanism, the 
creation of a world, of a universe of worlds, of a universe of 
men and women, birds and animals, mountains and the sea. 


“Gardeners and Astronomers. By Edith Sitwell, (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
tUndercliff. By Richard Eberhart. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 
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Private Faces in Public Places? 


The Creative Element. By Stephen Spender. (Hamish Hamilton. 
15s.) 


Mr, STEPHEN SPENDER’S writing is always personal, recording the 
journey of his own mind in whatever form it may take. If it isa 
weakness in his poetry to suggest himself, it may be to his credit that 
he is willing to issue, from time to time, a piece of writing which falls 
into no category. Zhe Creative Element is not criticism; it is some- 
thing between a travel book of ideas and a personal manifesto: 
because it is essentially formless it very directly reflects its author’s 
gifts and limitations. 

In The Creative Element Mr. Spender approaches some of the 
major writing of a hundred years, armed with this question: what 
beliefs have sustained the creative process during that time? It is 
a question which, in the course of the book, becomes the reverse. 
What attitudes in the writer will sustain the society in which he 
believes? If other gifts than Mr. Spender’s are required for an 
answer, his being personal has this advantage—it carries with it his 
own urgent search for a solution. 

The Creative Element distinguishes three stages in the modern 
writer’s relation to his society, each of which involves some rejection 
of society by the writer. First, with Rimbaud, there is the dramatised 
artistic life, the very spirit of rejection. Next, there is the construction 
of an individual alternative, Rimbaud again, Rilke, Yeats, Lawrence; 
this involves the creation of an individual system to replace society 
and its religion. This is unsatisfactory because it leads to obscurity 
and divorces the writer from his readers. The third stage is a return 
to religious orthodoxy—Mr. Eliot’s Four Quartets, the Catholicism 
of Mr. Greene and Mr. Waugh. Mr. Spender rejects this because 
of its remoteness from the common problems of our time. ‘*The 
love which is outside time,’’ he says of Mr. Eliot, *‘and which is the 
radiance of the dance in Four Quartets, will not persuade us to use 
modern techniques to help men who are starving.’’ **One has to be 
well off,’’ he says of Mr. Greene and Mr. Waugh, *‘to believe that 
the offence which annoys God above all others is divorce.’’ Never- 
theless, a re-orientated Christianity is Mr. Spender’s own solution. 
The writer can no longer remain isolated now that **‘a poem of the 
end of civilisation has been written on the matter of every brain.’’ 
Christianity is the only power capable, in resisting Communism, of 
reaching deep enough into the individual to assert his full responsi- 
bility, and it offers the only mythology for a less isolated future 
writer to draw on. 

This is only an original position in that it is reached by this route; 
otherwise it is common enough. Mr. Spender’s concluding sentence 
is: 
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‘‘The answer to Marxism is to accept the challenge of world- 
wide social change, but at the same time to regard the individual 
with Christian charity and justice.”’ 

As a sentence, this might have been penned (a little more stiffly 
and cautiously) by Mr. Attlee or the late Sir Stafford Cripps. Its 
assumptions might be shared by the Rev. Michael Scott, or Dr. 
Donald Soper might preach on them. But they are not writers. 
Every writer must be aware that this position exists, but an explicit 
morality answers neither what is written about, the experience of 
writing, or the level at which it takes place. Mr. Spender is right 
to reject subjective isolation, but wrong to commit the writer to the 
vaguest of moral frames, which will not add a valid line to our litera- 
ture. One remembers that criticism imposes a valid discipline. 

Mr. Spender might have made the same analysis, reaching different 
conclusions. It is necessary now to reject privacy, obscurity, 
spiritual remoteness, as he does, and possible without substituting 
morality for them. A writer cannot answer for society, he can only 
articulate, as Mr. Spender does, a personal position among the 
available answers. This need not be so limited as Mr. Spender 
supposes. The bleakness of contemporary letters is as much due 
to there being a new social world in formation, prepared to disregard 
pessimistic prophecy or find it boring, as it is to Communism. The 
writer must be patient enough to concentrate on what he has to hand. 

Mr. E. M. Forster is a case in point—the hero of this book, if a 
writer in his seventies, who published his last novel nearly thirty 
years ago, can be a hero. Mr. Spender typically approaches him 
through ‘What I Believe,’’ saying (the tone is regretful), 

**He lacks the sense that if the world cannot be transformed 
into terms of his vision, then all may be lost. He hedges his beliefs 
round with many qualifications, and sometimes gives the impression 
that any cause that is worthwhile must inevitably be an almost lost 
one. Nor does he care for causes anyway.”’ 

In the work, these seem to me really positive qualities, the qualifica- 
tions with which he ‘‘hedges’’ being its fineness. And to Mr. 
Spender, if Lawrence is too mythological, Orwell too despairing, and 
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Mr. Waugh too backward-looking, Mr. Forster earns his place for 
**Affection, truth (with a small t); respect for passion (in the physical 
as well as in the spiritual sense); love of aesthetic beauty; reverence 
for the past; freedom; these,’’ Mr. Spender says, ‘‘are a few of the 
qualities... .’’ There is certainly no one else to measure againgt 
the combination, even though the range of life in which they combing 
is small. 

The lesson of Mr. Forster is the present nearness of his Writing 
and the values it represents, which include an acceptance of life 
somewhere short of the manifesto and the ideal. As a result his 
writing is neither bleak, nor a desert; nor is that of Mr. Joyce 
(whose Mister Johnson would seem to open a line) or Mr. Robert 
Graves. Mr. Spender does not include writers much younger than 
his own generation. 

Mr. Spender has himself, it would seem, replaced the social guilt 
of the Thirties, which he analyses, by its own moral equivalent, 
This, he strangely says in his introduction, ‘‘can be stated without 
any concern for social action of any kind.’’ It must be said that 
this mixes uneasily with an anti-Communist Christianity, which 
**holds the conscience of each accountable for the suffering inflicted 
by society."’ It would seem healthier to accept writing as the social 
action it is, together with its consequences; to limit it to what one 
can write about; perhaps even to recommend writers to leave their 
desks to work among people, before going back again for another 
encounter. 





CLIFFORD COLLINS 
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The Indus Civilisation 

The Indus Civilisation. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 
University Press. 18s.) 

THE first volume of The Cambridge History of India was published in 
1922, and there Sir John Marshall, writing on the monuments of 
ancient India, was unable to make reference to what is now called 
the Indus or Harappa Civilisation, the existence of which was estab- 
lished by Sahni’s trial excavations at Harappa the previous year, and 
re-affirmed by Banerji’s excavations at Mohenjo-daro in the very 
year which saw the publication of Marshall’s chapter. The dis- 
covery of the Indus Civilisation, and the part played by Marshall 
himself in this, are commonplaces of archaeological history ; and 
recently that civilisation in its general archaeological setting has 
been analysed by Stuart Piggott in his Prehistoric India (1950) and 
Gordon Childe in his New Light on the Most Ancient East (1952), 
It was necessary that the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
should get the beginnings of the History of India brought up-to-date, 
at least in part, by a new chapter or supplementary volume ; it was 
admirable to get it done by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, one of Marshall’s 
successors in the Directorate General of Archaeology in India, 
whose own archaeological campaigns in India have done so much 
to modify in a revolutionary way the original concept of the Indus 
cities set forth by Marshall and Mackay. The disadvantage of get- 
ting Sir Mortimer to write this volume has been that the general 
reader is unable to appreciate from it the changes in archaeological 
technique introduced into Indian archaeology by him, nor the part 
his own personal researches have played in collecting the facts and 
inferences set out here. Apart from this we are provided with a clear, 
balanced and comprehensive picture of this chalcolithic civilisation 
which extended a thousand miles in space from Rupar to Sutkagen- 
dor and a thousand years in time from 2500 B.C. to 1500 B.C. It 
is an eminently readable account, the archaeological detail enlivened 
with racy phrases and vivid modern comparisons, so that for me, 
the cities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro are brought to life: I can 
see the chaukidars in their watchmen’s cells, the ekkas bumping 
along the streets, the workmen in the granaries, the holy men at 
their ablutions—even the dog chasing the cat over the hot bricks of 
Chanhu-daro. 

Wheeler rightly protests against the exaggerated emphasis which 
many have given to what they call the uniformity of the Harappa 
civilisation, which may, as he says, be partly a function of the 
incompleteness of the excavations at the two great city sites. Here 
is a tremendous and workable task for the archaeological department 
of Pakistan—to trace the growth of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and 
the real origins of Indus city life in the peasant villages of Baluchistan 
—perhaps right back to the pre-pottery (or non-pottery) sites like 
Kile Gul Mohammed near Quetta, perhaps in the fourth millennium 
B.C., though no Carbon 14 dates are yet available here. 

At present the process of urban growth in India is baffling. 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro are not Sumerian colonies, yet the Indus 
and Mesopotamian cities are parallel in conception as in opportunity 
and achievement. Wheeler thinks it is ‘* legitimate to affirm that the 
idea of civilisation came to the land of the Indus from the land of the 
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+, rivers, Whilst recognising that the essential self-sufficiency of 
of the civilisations induced a strongly localised and specialised 
qultural expression of that idea in each region,’’ and compares the 
d of early cities, as he has done before in the pages of Ancient 
jdia, with the spread of Muslim civilisation to India. The problem 
thus boldly faced is one of the great problems of history, and has to 
ie discussed wherever civilisation developed from China to Peru. 
Here at least is thoughtful informed consideration of a universal 
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development of the aesthetic sense which one undergoes in the 
constant presence of mountains which in some phases resemble 
marbles prepared and waiting for the final act of creation by the 
sculptor, that is troublesome in the absence of food for other 
faculties. 

The gentleman of Canea has two impressions of Mr. Ficlding. 
First, as a so-called English **spy’’ named ** Alekko’’—Mr. Leigh- 
Fermor was on the next-door mountain and called ** Michalis*’ 
encouraging resistance in the White Mountains during the German 
occupation. People say the Germans were decorous occupiers, 
better than Turks or Venetians: for with Germanic correctness they 
guaranteed to shoot fifty Cretan hostages for every German killed, 
and kept their promise. When the odds against them winning the 


























































1 guilt comment. It is not only the beginning of the Cambridge History of | war grew long, they reduced the ratio to thirty. By this lurid light 
valent, § /ndia that needs revision ; most of the chapters in the Cambridge of the gutted villages and the bullet-holes in the walls of the village 
‘ithout Histories which deal with the most ancient past need revision in the | squares, the dazzling capture of the German General by moonlight 
d that @ light of thirty years of archaeological research. It is good to know seems a gloomy and expensive gesture. But when Mr. Fielding 
which that the first volume of the Cambridge Ancient History is now being — returned after the war, his welcome was overwhelming, the hospitality 
flicted @ re-written; one day there will have to be a Cambridge Prehistory. so long-lasting and lavish that even he tired of it—and tired also of 
social jj Meanwhile we welcome this notable contribution to the literature of | recollections of the war. He returned, nagged by a necessity of the 
at ong Prehistory. imagination to correct and complete the exceptional impressions 
» their GLYN E. DANIEI formed by a busy and harassed officer in that cold mountain strong- 
other - ' hold, so near the vineyards and the olive groves, the cafés and the 
Impressions of Crete friendly houses, which he could only approach with the severest peril 
LING hue : ; to their owners. In Crete the war cannot be forgotten: it is a shadow 
The Stronghold. By Xan Fielding. (Secker and Warburg. Is.) that scarcely lifted with the retreat of the Germans, nothing seems 
THerE is 2 gentleman in Canea, the capital city of Crete—in winter ever to have taken place before the war: history has been abruptly 
what a dreary, shell-scarred capital, impoverished and degenerate terminated, and begins with the paratroop invasion. For women 
rid descendant of the island of a hundred cities, once thriving with a vast and children with knives or stones all fiercely fought in the battle 
i? population, trees thick on the mountains, the birthplace of Zeus and — which was a military disaster for the German airborne army. 
landfall of Europa; now a hard-up province nibbled to the bare rock So a second impression was formed in the gentleman’s mind, of a 
ed in by goats, the sea after heavy rain like an altar of human sacrifice post-war cynic, unable to stand you a drink, un-British, battening 
ts of & drinking the red soil, the people of the capital, their national costume on cheese, goat, olives and grape-alcohol, which Cretans lavished on 
alled # become an ornament for Oki-Day parades, proud of their bank-clerk him continuously for a year—they are so generously, spontaneously 
Stab- @ suits and the little finger-nail which they refrain from cutting—and hospitable that the stranger is quite bewildered: and in almost all 
and & this gentleman would call Mr. Fielding ‘‘a sort of writer-chappy.’’ relations with strangers, and with each other, unless there is vendetta, 
very @ Atelling phrase. Mr. Fielding is a brilliant raconteur, with a distin- they are open-handed, carefree, hearty and innocently affectionate, 
dis- § guished style, who has analysed western Crete with precision and There is a furious, gay energy for friendship which is most attractive, 
shall § objectivity, as well as writing a lively and in many ways beautiful but Mr. Fielding, whose pretext for enjoying this hospitality was the 
and & book. For Crete is beautiful, and passionate, and it is the excessive writing of a book—what a bad name the arts seem to have in thig 
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puritan province—refers with weariness to the ‘‘fundamental 
Cretan innocence’’—whose corollary is the blood-lust of vendetta, 
begun easily enough by a simple seduction. One is compelled to 
draw a contrast with Ireland. Though boastful of its ancient history, 
modern Crete has a much weaker sense of the past than Ireland, yet 
both islands had a golden age followed by centuries of foreign tyranny. 
i both, rebellion, until quite recently, was always nullified by a 
ailure of the tribes to unite. The analogy might go further and 
deeper. It is tempting to suggest that the passion for innocence, the 
child-like friendliness, are traceable to the island temperament, and 
responsible in each case for the puritanism as well as the irremissive 
humour broken only by gorges of terrible neurosis or hatred. But 
in Ireland Catholicism is a belief: in Crete there appears to be a 
comparable Orthodox, semi-pagan superstition, as expressed in Mr. 
Fielding’s remark, which might be true of both countries: ** Kisses 
planted reverently on the faces of the saints were accompanied by 
vinous exhalations.”’ 

In my remarks, the people seem to have crowded out description of 
their landscape of groves and gorges, and the best of Mr. Fielding’s 
book is devoted to his treks across the mountains from village to 
village on the south coast, where the people are remote from Canea, 
and the customs are different—a most entertaining journey, and the 
pursuit of ibex or grape hyacinth, the stink-lily or a caique for St. 
Paul’s landfall on the island of Gavdos, is always amusing. Apart 
from one or two indiscreet libels, Cretans should be pleased with this 
book, and anyone who reads it will want to visit the island—where 
there is no danger of growing weary with a too-sweet taste of lotos, 
and one is kept alert on Sundays by a constant salute of army rifles 
aimed at sparrows under one’s window. Indeed, I scarcely had a 
chance of reading Mr. Fielding’s book, being implored by a café 
proprietor, who assumed he would be mentioned admiringly by 

*Xan,"’ to lend him my review copy before settling down to it myself. 
RICHARD MURPHY 
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Canon Smith 


The Letters of Sydney Smith. Edited by Nowell C. Smith. 
University Press. 84s., two volumes.) 

TWENTY years ago Mr. Hesketh Pearson announced in his biography 
of Sydney Smith that Mr. Nowell C, Smith was completing a collec- 
tion of the canon’s letters, and here at last in monumental print is 
the result of those prolonged devoted labours. Someone is sure to 
question whether the effort was worth while, for there are many 
Englishmen who find it difficult to feel wholehearted respect for a 
man, and especially a clergyman, who enjoyed life as much as Sydney 
Smith did. So it must be said at once that the character which 
emerges from these letters is wholly admirable, possessing besides the 
qualities of cleverness and wit, which we suspect in England, the 
qualities we all admire: kindness, humility, industry, courage and 
tolerance—and how seldom it is that champions of toleration as 
public policy are tolerant men in private life! 

Sydney Smith was a clergyman of the eighteenth-century kind, de- 
voted to good food, good wine and good society; he believed in 
rational religion and hated evangelical **enthusiasm’’; he liked 
order and propriety and he was universally acclaimed the wittiest 
man of his time. His early acquaintances included George III, who 
said: ‘‘Mr. Smith is a very clever fellow, but he will never be a 
bishop.’’ The king was right. One of Sydney Smith’s close friends 
became prime minister in 1830 and had soon a mitre to dispose of, but 
he did not offer it to Sydney Smith. The Georgian Age had ended, and 
clergymen of Sydney Smith’s kind were no longer well-regarded. By 
the new nineteenth-century standards, Sydney Smith was too trivolous 
and, of course, too tolerant. He never rose above the modest rank 
of canon. Lord Melbourne said: ‘*Sydney Smith has dene more for 
the Whigs than all the clergy put together, and our not making him 
a bishop is mere cowardice.’’ 

It would be a mistake to expect Sydney Smith’s letters to be as 
amusing as his talk. His wit blossomed over a dinner and port ina 
fashionable London household; his letters were mostly written from 
the bleak Yorkshire parish which was his benefice for over twenty-one 
years. Yet the letters bear witness to his excellent humour. When 
he was first exiled to Yorkshire he observed in one letter that writers 
**have always contended, whether in essays, sermons, or the dense 
dullness of large volumes that happiness ... must be sought for in 
villages, fields and gardens, amid lambs, calves and little children’’; 
but his own experience did not confirm their wisdom and he wrote 
to beg Lord Holland to secure him the London parish of Covent 
Garden, then renowned as a place of prostitution as well as a vegetable 
market: ‘‘When you think of that amorous and herbivorous parish 
ef Covent Garden and compare it with my agricultural benefice, 
you will say ‘Better is the dinner of herbs where /ove is than the 
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talled ox',*? rd Holland's influence was unavailing, and Sydney 
mith remained in the north until the wonderful time when he not 
only inherited ten thousand pounds but also acquired a delightfyj 
living in Somerset. His last sixteen years were probably the happiest 
of his life, but some of his most cheerful letters were written when he 

had little cause for anything but gloom, 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


Musician’s Autobiography 
Suite in Four Movements. By Eric Coates. (Heinemann. 16s.) 


Tuis is a wholly delightful book and a most heartening example of 
how success can fail to spoil a happy and well-balanced character, 
Mr. Coates has divided the story of his life into four movements, of 
which the first two will certainly interest and amuse not only musicians 
but all those who like to catch the flavour of a very different, though 
only just vanished, way of life. In these chapters he paints an admir- 
ably clear picture of life in a country doctor’s house in Nottingham. 
shire sixty years ago; the usual struggles over the musical career; 
the life as a student of the Royal Academy of Music; and tells 
something of the story—with many amusing vignettes and anecdotes 
—of the old Queen’s Hall Orchestra, seen from within. Unlike 
many chronicles of a lifetime, this is marked by affectionate under- 
standing of the writer’s family and a wholly good-humoured and 
sympathetic attitude towards pastors and masters. Mr. Coates had 
his share of opposition and misunderstanding as a student and he 
does not weakly exonerate those who showed petty malice or inordin- 
ate conceit—the two occupational vices of the artistic world. But 
he is tolerant and bears no malice. Perhaps his sense of humour, 
which finds expression in a host of good stories scattered throughout 
the book, has always been one of his strongest, as it must have been 
one of his most endearing, qualities. (The account on page 127 of 
playing in the orchestra at the performance of a very ‘‘ modern” 
work in 1911 or so, is deliriously funny and shows the author’s great 
gifts as a raconteur.) 

The third **movement’’ is a classical happy love-story—the love at 
first sight of the twenty-five-year-old viola-player for a romantically 
pretty fellow-student of sixteen: the marriage after surmounting 
the classical obstacles: and the rare ‘* happy ever after,” 
which is one of the chief strands in the rest of the story. The 
chronicle of the long years of undisputed success as a composer of 
light music, told in the final chapter, though inevitably less interest- 
ing, is still shot through with the humour and kindliness, the modesty 
and the unaffected love of natural beauty which mark the earlier 
chapters. Often with too much reason the musical world is regarded 
by outsiders as a kind of free-for-all unceasingly carried on by vain, 
neurotic or comically incompetent people, whose contacts with the 
ordinary world are rare and almost wholly unsatisfactory. This 
book will provide a wholesome corrective to such an idea. Mr. 
Coates writes a fluent, readable but not too colloquial English 
enlivened by his never-failing enjoyment of life, which carries the 
narrative forward right to the end. 

MARTIN COOPER 


Local Feeling 


English Fairs and Markets. By William Addison. (Batsford. 21s.) 
The Channel Islands. By Wilfred D. Hooke. (Robert Hale. 18s.) 
Yorkshire Village. By Marie Hartley and Joan Ingilby. (Dent. 18s.) 
No other literature compares with the English—in volume nor, I 
believe, in quality—on local history and topography. In all manners, 
from that of the archivist to impressionism, illustrated from woodcut 
to photograph, from the presses of a provincial weekly newspaper 
or the fifty-thousand-edition machines, it has never gone out of 
fashion nor maintained any fashion. 

Mr. Addison’s English Fairs and Markets takes a subject on which 
the amount of writing is surprisingly small in view of its attractions 
to the illustrator, the evocative writer and the historian. This is the 
warm book of a student who has recognised the need for description 
as well as quotation, for a bibliography as well as illustration. Miss 
Barbara Jones’s line-drawings and colour-lithographs are, unexpec- 


tedly in a Batsford publication, disappointingly few, for she is J 


friendly to the subject without, however, quite adding the definition 
she gave to The Unsophisticated Arts. Yet her touch, particularly 
in colour, adds to the atmosphere of a book pleasant to read and 
worthy to be kept as authoritative reference. 

In The Channel Islands—the fifty-ninth of Messrs. Robert Hale’s 
** County Books *’—Mr. Hooke’s weight of information serves to 
emphasise that, as the Islanders themselves will certainly feel, 4 
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series Which devoted single volumes to the Isle of Man and Orkney 
and the Shetlands separately, might well have found three books in 
the Channel Islands. 

Alderney, Sark, and even Herm come too thinly out of a book 
divided into subjects—history, government, people, life, leisure, 
agriculture and wild life—in such a way as to indicate the differences 
between the islands without making it clear that those differences are 
vital. Yet the enthusiasm of the author, his obvious industry and 
the superb illustrations make this a piece of informative and evocative 
reading for anyone to whom the Channel Islands seem a single unit. 

Most admirably documented, illustrated, arranged and indexed, 
and clearly the product of feeling for its subject, Yorkshire Village 
belongs in a great tradition. It is, at bottom, /ocal local history—but 
it has consciously dressed itself up to go to town. Not content to 
stand next to Farrer’s History of Ripon, it lacks the stature to belong 
with Whitaker’s History of Craven. Somewhere between the two, 
it is too ambitious to stay at home in Askrigg, yet, because, for all 
their research, the authors reveal by constant implication their own 
personal standing, setting and social viewpoint, it is not objective 
enough to travel afield as authoritative social history. Perhaps the 
matter is one of taste. Certainly, for your reviewer, a book written 
in Wensleydale and treating of Wensleydale, which does not find— 
even in quotation—a single adjective for Wensleydale cheese, has 
not grown out of the heart of the place, however exhaustive its 
research into chronicles. Yet there is such patience, enthusiasm and 
care here that everyone who lives in Wensleydale—and, still more, 
everyone who comes to live in Wensleydale—will find life there the 
fuller for the background and colour this book adds to it. 

JOHN ARLOTT 


Economist At Large 


Oxford Economic Papers: Supplement on Sir Hubert Henderson 
(Clarendon Press. !0s.) 

ECONOMISTS were once expected to be professors and not prophets. 
They confined themselves in a scholastic discipline and elaborated 
theorems after the manner of Euclid with a maximum of logic and 
a minimum of observation. Such isolation may perhaps be allowed 
to scholars in other fields, but for economists it is impossible. The 
whole justification of their science is that it deals with practical 
affairs and sooner or later a sally had to be made, the theorists from 
the cloister had to join the practitioners in the departments and the 
market place. Sir Hubert Henderson, whose lifework is described 
in the latest of the Oxford Economic Papers, was a pioneer in this 
movement, which has since filled the offices of government and industry 
with men who style themselves economist but who have forgotten 
most of the conclusions reached in their theoretical training while 
remembering its discipline and its grammar. 

Such men have a divided loyalty. As initiates in the secrets of 
pure theory they are not as others, but they have learned too much 
of practical life to have a whole-hearted respect for the high priests 
of doctrine. If they remain long enough in business they may forget 
youthful training, end up as directors, and take decisions without 
worrying about ** marginal cost.’’ But this form of escape was not 
possible for Henderson, who started as an economics don at Cambridge 
and ended as the elected Warden of All Souls. He spent years in 
between as editor of the Nation, and as an expert adviser to the British 
government, but not long enough to forget that he was an economist. 
He remembered to ask the wider questions, to try to form answers to 
them, but towards the end of his life his colleagues seem to have 
found difficulty in deciding to what economic school he belonged. 

The happiest of the articles collected by Oxford Papers is con- 
tributed by Lady Henderson, and it describes the period at the 
Nation, from 1923 to 1930. It was the time of unemployment and of 
the general strike, with Baldwin in Downing Street too indolent 
either to teach humanity and foresight te the coal owners, as 
Henderson urged, or to erect protective tariffs, as his party wished. 
It is a melancholy scene, but the extracts quoted from Henderson’s 
editorials read well ; they show a liberal economist at grips with a 
task well within the scope of his analysis, and an element of tragedy is 
introduced by this evidence from a clear-minded contemporary 
Observer who knew what should be done, but was not heeded. 
Wiv n the crash came in 1930 Henderson was imported by the govern- 
meni to advise on the mess which he had not been allowed to 
anticipate. 

\t this stage the narrative is taken over by Sir Piers Debenham. 
He quotes a brilliant forecast by Henderson describing the crisis of 
confidence which followed upon business recession and, well ahead 
of the event, the chain of circumstances that was to lead to the 
devaluation of the dollar. But thereafter no clear record emerges 
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of Henderson’s view of events, although Sir David Waley from the 
Treasury and Messrs. Berlin, Harrod and Worswick from Oxford 
contribute interesting sidelights. 

The Thirties confused all the economists. For a time the rationally 
acquisitive behaviour of economic man was superseded by the un- 
reasoning passion of the herd, a phenomenon understood by Adolf 
Hitler but not by the Cambridge school. Many of them despaired 
of a free society and took refuge in planning. From 1939 to 1945 
they gathered in the Treasury and planned post-war utopias, but 
these too were belied by events. Henderson died in 1952 before the 
muddle came to an end. 

JEREMIAH ASHE 


Travels in India 


Round About India. By John Seymour. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s.) 
Horned Moon. By lan Stephens. (Chatto and Windus. 21s.) 

WHEN the Portuguese first landed in India they seem to have mistaken 
Hindu temples for Christian churches, but the reaction of Europe 
against the last of the great *‘idolatrous’’ religions, when it came, 
was profound, long-lasting and severe. It is doubtful whether 
anything in all Asia has moved Englishmen (and Moslems too, for 
that matter) to more horror and repulsion than the monuments of 
popular—as distinct from philosophic—Hinduism, among which the 
Minakshi temple at Madura enjoys the greatest and most dubious 
fame. It is barely a hundred years since a viceroy was censured for 
sponsoring the repair of a shrine in which the heathen adored the 
devil, and barely ten since the profuse and often splendid erotic 
sculptures so common in Shiva temples were thought fit for an 
English lady to see without embarrassment. And though opinion 
has grown to tolerate and admire such shrines in Ellora and Konarak, 
the lunatic fascination of Madura, with its enormous horned gopurams 
and its reputed thirty million images, has found few defenders. It is 
late, extreme, garish, degenerate, people say, a vast jumble of shrill and 
sordid obsessions perpetuated in the shapes and colours of delirium. 
The same has happened with so much else in India. The Second 
World War made it perfectly clear that most Englishmen, for all their 
fine record with more primitive peoples and their admiration for 
selected sepoys, still detested the distinctively Indian things in her 
civilisation. In spite of multiplying superficial contacts, the two 
peoples were in some ways further apart than in Company days. 
Besides religion, such things as English mechanical progress, English 
sanitation and English womenfolk (whose presence served to cui tail 
certain earlier liberties), not to mention the Mutiny and the Congress, 
had contributed to a process of estrangement already far gone in 
Kipling’s day—a process which, whatever its effect on Indians, had 
left their visitors convinced, in the main, that India’s towns were 
slums, her villages rural slums, her social customs absurd or pernicious, 
her workmanship shoddy, her arts degenerate or meaningless, her 
people unmeetable except on rigorously defined terms. It is this 
state of affairs which gives Mr. Seymour his opportunity and which 
makes his use of it so refreshing. He arrives on the Malabar coast 
as a seaman in a native brigantine and never altogether steps out of 
character. He visits the Minakshi temple, of which he gives two 
good photographs, and is naively and powerfully impressed before 
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sampling the curiosities, hyman and other, of the ancient com- 
munities of Syrian Christians and of the White Jews of Cochin, 
Later—a Forsteresque spectacle—he sees a god given supper and 
put to bed. He has a fine ear for Indian dialogue, whether of 
Madrassi business men or Punjabi villagers. He is interesting on 
Communism among the Travancore rubber workers, but for the 
most part his bonhomie, his explicit distaste for politics, and his 
somewhat obtrusive unpretentiousness keep him clear of the crucial 
questions. Never ponderous or dramatic, always vivacious and 
amiable, he is at his best bubbling happily away among his peasants, 
pilgrims and engineers. 

Pakistan, to which Mr. Stephens mainly devotes a book of great 
verve and enthusiasm, has escaped most of the odium bestowed on 
India. Not only does its faith enjoy a respect seldom accorded to 
Hinduism but its people (apart from the three-fifths who live in 
East Bengal) have always been classed among the ** martial races’’— 
a great advantage in European eyes—and the North-West Frontier 
retains much of its traditional glamour. This is not to say that there 
are no problems of interpretation or that Mr. Stephens does not 
handle them admirably. He distributes his energies between (a) 
land and people; (b) political issues such as Kashmir, Pakhtoonistan, 
theocracy versus laicism ; and (c) flying. As a former editor of the 
Calcutta Statesman whose convictions on the Kashmir question led 
to his resignation, he feels deeply and remains committed to Pakistan. 
His experiences on both sides of the Truce Line are well reported, but 
I personally preferred his wanderings further north and west. He 
visits the remote and exquisite lands of Gilgit and Hunza and 
describes them splendidly; in the more familiar setting of 

** The flying bullet down the pass 

That whistles clear ‘all flesh is grass’ 
he is at least as good. But like Mr. Seymour his main interest is 
in people. He notes the oddly contrasted grimness and lyricism 
in the tribesmen’s manners and comments keenly on their celebrated 
tensions and instabilities; he flies long and spectacular trips with the 
Pakistani Air Force and indicates the sane approach to physical data 
of which, without ultimate rupture, the Moslem faith seems capable 
—a point often obscured by poverty and superstition. 

Both books are well illustrated with photographs, some of Mr, 
Stephens’s being in colour. 


H, M. CHAMPNESS 


Czechoslovak Affairs 


Anatomy of a Satellite. By Dana Adams Schmidt. (Secker and 
Warburg. 30s.) 

Tuis painstaking book consists mainly of copious journalistic 
jottings which involve frequent repetition. Most of what Mr. Schmidt 
has to say is familiar to students of Czechoslovak affairs in one way 
or another, for much of it has been said by authors whom he quotes ; 
on the other hand, one cannot imagine that so lengthy and shapeless 
a book can attract many outside readers who are not particularly 
concerned. Some of Mr. Schmidt's historical statements are either 
valueless or misleading : he is apt to compare the Czechs of this 
with those of the ninth century about whom really nothing is known 
beyond that they may have belonged to Svatopluk’s Great Moravian 
Empire. When he comes to the twentieth century he has a way of 
adopting an expression like that of ‘** the Sudetenland.’’ This 
conception, which the Nazis assiduously fostered, is a false one: the 
German settlements along the frontiers of Bohemia were never 
continuous, so that there was no homogeneous ‘* Sudetenland”’, 
although after the Munich Agreement Hitler annexed mixed German- 
Czech territory on the basis of the ** Sudetenland *” fallacy. 

The most illuminating and important chapter in Mr. Schmidt’s 
book is the last one. This analyses what he calls the Communist 
Counter-Reformation, the overthrow of Slansk¥ which took place 
towards the end of 1951, some considerable time after Mr. Schmidt’s 
thirteen months in Prague had ended in May, 1950. He believes that 
the dissatisfaction of the Czech industrial workers was so nationalistic 
and so alarming to the Kremlin that the latter consented to a purge 
of old Muscovites, thus legitimising the Titoism of Gottwald : it 
would be interesting to know Mr. Schmidt’s views about the circum- 
stances of Gottwald’s death. 

Another useful contribution made by Mr. Schmidt is his publica- 
tion of the texts of the messages exchanged by the Americans and the 
Russians in April and May, 1945, with regard to the occupation of 
Bohemia. It has long been clear, in spite of Communist legends, 
that the Americans failed to liberate Prague in loyalty to their under- 
takings to Stalin at Teheran, but the exact form of the Russian veto, 
the prohibition of an American advance to the west bank of the 
Vitava river, has not hitherto been generally known in Europe. 
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Mr. Schmidt is optimistic about Czechoslovak stamina and the 
resilience of Czechoslovak civilisation which he feels to be some- 
thing wholly western—does he not perhaps slightly underestimate 
Slav influences and sentiment in Czechoslovak history, not Pan. 
Slavism perhaps, but the Neo-Slavism of Kramaér who was more 
prominent than Masaryk for many years? But Mr. Schmidt warns 
his readers against the idea that Communists are inefficient economists, 

The best piece of description in Anatomy of a Satellite is Mr, 
Schmidt’s account of his feelings and behaviour when he himself 
was in danger of arrest in Prague ; it is not only impressively honest 
but makes the reader almost as anxious as the writer must have been, 

There is one technical criticism to add. If a writer dealing with 
Czechoslovakia does not wish to use Czech accents, should he not— 
to take the most obvious example—anglicise the spelling of Bene§ 
to Benesh ? And if he chooses to use the Czech form of a name like 
William might it not be spelt correctly, that is Vilem and not Viliam ? 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Fashionable Vestments 
The Emperor’s Clothes. By Kathleen Nott. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


Two world wars and the fear that another may mushroom over our 
cities have engendered a mistrust of science and the liberal humanism 
that since the seventeenth century has developed side by side with it. 
There has been an uneasy recognition that our ideas are transient 
and vulnerable, and this absence of certainty is reflected in the 
contemporary revival of religious orthodoxy, and the desire to 
return to a pre-Renaissance view of the world in which metaphysical 
absolutes are reaffirmed in contrast to the relativities of modern 
intellectual knowledge and perception. Liberal humanism based 
on free or scientific enquiry has been fluently, if pejoratively, 
criticised and discredited by, amongst other eminences, Mr. T. S. Eliot, 

This is the concern of Miss Kathleen Nott’s book, sub-titled ‘‘an 
attack on the dogmatic orthodoxy of T. S. Eliot, Graham Greene, 
Dorothy Sayers, C. S. Lewis and others’’: but there is only one 
emperor and Miss Nott wastes little energy on the satraps: she is mainly 
concerned to show that it is Mr. Eliot’s fashionable vestments that do 
not exist. Her careful and scholarly study effectively employs semantics 
and logical positivism, with a certain gentle irony, to this end. 

But is she altogether successful? Not quite, I think. Her method 
is unusually tentative and well-mannered for so polemical a purpose, 
as if she were making war according to the rules of the M.C.C., and 
although Mr. Eliot himse!f may be similarly gentlemanly, his surface 
manner conceals an inflexibility of opinion where Miss Nott conveys 
the impression that she may, after all, be wrong. The credit is 
perhaps Miss Nott’s, but the victory? That is another matter. She 
has established with admirable precision clear evidence in favour of 
scientific humanism, but to establish one case does not demolish 
another, and although the foundations of Eliot’s ‘‘neo-scholasticism,”’ 
as she calls it, are demonstrably shaken, the structure has not been 
seriously assailed. 

Interior evidence here suggests that Miss Nott was somewhat 
overawed by the magnitude of her task. There is a good deal of 
curtseving to Eliot the poet. There is much flexing of muscles 
in the chapter-headings—*The Landlady’s Ornaments,’’ ‘*The 
Dogma in the Manger,’’ ** Mr. Eliot’s Liberal Worms.’’ Energetic 
passes are made at the anti-rationalist, anti-sex, pro-parish pump 
criticism of literature and society which would replace fallible human 
judgments by infallible Christian authoritarianism; and Original 
Sin is, of course, an easy preliminary ‘‘kill.’’ Then, when one 
expects that the coup de grace will be inflicted on the very next page, 
Miss Nott discreetly retreats and begins her gentle war-dance again. 

Over and over she establishes the value of scepticism and disinter- 
ested intellectual enquiry and argues ably for a single assessment 
of truth as against the **two truths’’ theory of science and religion, 
with science as inevitably the inferior. But the very reiteration begins 
to raise doubt. Is there a single truth, or a multiplicity: of truths? 
In fact, these rival interpretations can both be challenged by much 
modern experience which suggests that truth is relative and often 
where one chooses to find it. The central issue of Eliot’s dislike 
of humanity, his insistence that society is in efror because of its 
failure to submit to Christian dogma, and the assumption that an 
ineradicable sinfulness, expressed in liberalism, science and roman- 
ticism, lies at the root of the decline of the West, these are contested, 
not defeated. Perhaps, after all, the reactionary effigy of ‘‘neo- 
scholasticism’’ must be disrobed not by the philosopher, but by the 
psychologist. 

Nevertheless, Miss Nott has made a valuable beginning.and has 
ventured where other critics, who would be much in agreement with 
her, might regard it as imprudent to follow. 

EMANUEL LITVINOFF 
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The Life of 
Joseph Addison 


By PETER SMITHERS 35s, net 


This is the first time that a full 
biography has been attempted. 


THE NEW ZEALAND 
WAR HISTORY 
Crete 


By bD. M. DAVIN 30s. net 
was published yesterday 
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NEW ZEALANDERS WITH 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


European Theatre, by H. L. THOMPSON 
will be ready in the Spring of 1954. 
The Pacific, by OLIVER A. GILLESPIE, appeared in 1952. 


In this series, 
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Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio. By 
Roger Hinks. (Faber. 50s.) 
Caravaggio : His Incongruity and His Fame. 
By Bernard Berenson. (Chapman and 
Hall. 18s.) 
RUSKIN wrote with disapproval of artists 
who ** perceive and imitate evil only ; 
and delight in the beggary and brutality of 
the human race.’’ Such was the Victorian 
view of Caravaggio, ** the black slave of 
painting,’’ who was, of course, placed in 
this category. In recent years art historians, 
less concerned with moral judgment, have 
been re-discovering the virtues of the Italian 
seventeenth-century painters; and the success 
of the 1951 Caravaggio exhibition at Milan 
showed that the greatest of them is accept- 
able to the public of today. Now, more than 
three hundred years after Caravaggio’s 
death, we have, in the same publishing 
season, the first two English books about him. 
In all respects Mr. Hinks’s book is more 
reliable than Mr. Berenson’s. It begins 
with accounts of Caravaggio’s life and his 
influence on his contemporaries ; these are 
followed by several chapters in which the 
paintings are discussed; and the monograph 
is rounded off with an economically written 
catalogue and illustrations of all the accepted 
works. This tidiness is, however, never 
mechanical. Mr. Hinks, who writes with 
urbanity and wit, makes clear his own con- 
ception of Caravaggio. On occasion he dis- 
agrees, modestly but firmly, with the great 
pioneers of Seicento studies, and he is not 
afraid to indulge in speculation—about 
Caravaggio’s attitude to the Counter-Reform- 
ation, for example, or the reason why, unlike 
Ruskin, so many people admire him today. 
But such speculation is always kept well in 
control. In his note on the Uffizi** Bacchus” 
Mr. Hinks mischievously refers to the Italian 
edition of Mr. Berenson’s present book : 
** Berenson is reminded,’’ he writes, ** of 
Verral, Ninchi, Antinous, Manet, a Chinese 
bronze of the Hokkai style in Stockholm, an 
Indian ivory found at Pompeii, and a 
Japanese woodcut of the Kamakura period 
dated 1242.’’ Mr. Berenson’s essay does 
indeed contain much discussion of this 
fanciful nature ; it has all the qualities of a 


discursive monologue—sometimes smug, 
sometimes prejudiced, but always stimulating. 
A. McL, Y. 


The Diaghilev Ballet, 1909-1929. By S. L. 
Grigoriey. Translated and edited by 
Vera Bowen. (Constable. 35s.) 


Tuis is not just another volume of personal 
reminiscences of either a biographical or 
anecdotal character, but rather a careful 
and detailed record of the activities of the 
Diaghilev Ballet. It is written by the only 
man who served Diaghilev continuously 
from the very start of the enterprise to its 
sudden close as a result of Diaghilev’s 
death, doing so in the capacity of régisseur 
to the company, and the information is 
drawn from the working log which he kept 
regularly throughout those twenty years. 
The book is admirably written and trans- 
lated, and so factual and informative that it 
will come to rank as a standard work and an 
all-important reference book on the Diag- 
hilev Ballet. At the same time it succeeds 
also in leaving the reader with a host of 
vivid impressions. 
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Yet this admirably level-headed and fair 
account of innumerable people, incidents 
and misunderstandings omits any discussion 
on the very important question of the extent 
of Alexandre Benois’ influence over Diag- 
hilev. Mr. Grigoriev thus both forgets to 
mention Benois’ appointment, in 1911, as 
artistic director to the troupe—a position 
which the painter had in reality held since 
around {908—and also to give a clear 
picture of the extent of Benois’ contribu- 
tion to the libretto of Petrushka or the excep- 
tional closeness of his collaboration with 
Stravinsky over this work. These are regrett- 
able omissions in a book which is otherwise 
so authoritative and so significant, 

The numerous illustrations are good and 
complete ; that of Pavlova and Nijinsky on 
the back of the wrapper is one that collectors 
will value as the original photograph is an 
extremely rare one. 

t & ® 


Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology. 
By Karl Mannheim. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

Tuis volume of essays is a reminder of the 

gain to British sociology which followed 

Professor Mannheim’s flight from Nazism. 

It illustrates, among other things, his 

readiness to re-organise his early view of the 

historical process when events showed it to 
be inadequate. Particularly memorable are 
his four lectures on ‘‘Planned Society and 

Human Personality,’’ in which he insists 

that democratic planning should encourage, 

not inhibit, individuals’ spontaneity. Ad- 
ministrators could profitably study this 
account of planning carried out with the art 
which conceals art. 

G. M. C. 


Recollections and Reflections. By Richard 

Strauss. (Boosey & Hawkes. 8s. 6d.) 
UNLIKE Wagner, who was only too ready to 
burst into print on the slightest provocation, 
Strauss had ‘‘an insuperable aversion to 
literary labour.’’ Yet in spite of their 
almost ostentatiously casual style there 
emerges from this small collection of 
occasional pieces more of Strauss’s complex 
character, in which an acute sensibility took 
refuge behind the mask of a sceptical and 
detached man of the world, than is to be 
found in the adulatory biographies that 
appeared in his lifetime. Although Strauss 
remained essentially the last of the great 
German romantic musicians, in some respects 
he is a contemporary figure, if only because 
his approach to his own work was nearer to 
that of a craftsman than of a high-priest. 
The attractive balance between humbleness 
and self-assurance that runs through these 
essays is far removed from the mantle of a 
prophet communing with the infinite that 
the ‘‘great’’ composers of the nineteenth 
century were all too ready to assume. 

But the principal fascination of the book 
is the jottings of a master-craftsman on his 
métier. From the time of his collaboration 
with von Hofmannsthal Strauss became 
increasingly immersed in the age-old problem 
of the relation of words and music in opera. 
**We Germans,”’’ he wrote, *‘ imbibe counter- 
point with our mother’s milk,’’ but ‘‘there 
can be no doubt that orchestral polyphony 
spells death to the spoken word on the 
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stage.’’ The core of the Wagnerian music 
drama, however, lies precisely in an intimate 
association of text and music, so that, if 
one is to illuminate the other as Wagner 
intended, the listener must be able to hear 
the words. This paradox was Wagner’s 
legacy to Strauss, and his attempt to solve 
it led him from the wild orchestral orgy of 
Elektra to the intimacy of his final master- 
piece, Capriccio. 

P. A, 


The Tudor Age. By James A. Williamson, 
(Longmans. 25s.) 

Two generations of students have been 
brought up on Longmans’ ‘* Political 
Histories.’’ The best of these (by Tout and 
Fisher) are still indispensable to under- 
graduate and teacher. Now we have a new 
series from the same publisher, an English 
history in nine volumes. The aim is (accord- 
ing to the General Editor, Professor W. N, 
Medlicott) to ‘* hold the interest of the 
general reader as well as of the student.’’ 
Are these aims compatible with one another? 
I doubt it, at any rate if by student is meant 
university student. Tout and Fisher had no 
intention of capturing a wide public ; their 
books accordingly have a sophistication and 
a complexity likely to stimulate young 
historians. At any rate no one could have 
attempted the difficult task better than 
Mr. Williamson. He is very readable, his 
method is conscientious and his judgments 
are temperate and assured. By introducing 
more emphasis on economic matters he 
helps to make the period intelligible to our 
own day, and (as was to be expected) he 
lays great emphasis on maritime affairs, on 
which he is an acknowledged expert. The 
general reader (and the sixth former) will 
derive profit and instruction from. this 
competent and pleasing narrative. 

D. H. 


Letters from Charles Dickens to Angela 
Burdett-Coutts. Edited by Edgar Johnson. 
(Jonathan Cape. 235s.) 

For anyone who prefers to steer a middle 

course between Mr. Waugh’s happy hypo- 

crite and Professor Johnson’s resplendent 
star, it is a relief on turning to these letters 
to discover that the emotion in them is for 
the most part sound, and the writer’s atti- 
tude fundamentally sane. Dickens can send 
his correspondent The Chimes, sentimentally 
** bent on making (her) cry.”’ He can also 
send descriptions of the Ragged School or 
of the slum, Hickman’s Folly, utterly free 
from sentimentality and moving in their 
tragic, factual sobriety. Shaw was unenthu- 
siastic about Dickens’s ‘** roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding letters.”’ One sees what 
he meant and his valuation is misleading, 
for Dickens’s very concreteness strikes one as 
the great strength of a correspondence the 
subject of which is largely the potentially 
emotional one of fallen women and desti- 
tute children. And behind Dickens’s level- 
headedness, his firm dealings with recal- 
citrant prostitutes in the home of which he 
was the founder, behind his capacity for 
practical thought, one feels at work here 
that same free play of human kindness which 
issues, for example, in the symbolism of the 
circus milieu in Hard Times. Professor 
Johnson is an extremely thorough editor, 
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but in his simple *‘ progressive *’ attitude 
to politics and his incidental comments on 
literature he is often a trifle naive. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE passing away of the Excess Profits Levy 
on the last day of the old year will restore 
over £100 millions to company funds. From 
the behaviour and gossip of the stock 
markets one might imagine that the Chan- 
cellor had released this sum so that it could 
be passed on immediately to shareholders 
in higher dividends. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Mr. Butler is 
anxious to encourage investment, not dissi- 
pation of these funds. If he could read the 
tables which have been prepared by jobbers 
and brokers setting out the amount paid 
by leading companies in Excess Profits Levy, 
expressed as a percentage on the ordinary 
capital and contrasted with the last dividend 
aid, he would probably be extremely 
indignant, For example, it is brought out 
that such conservative companies as Associ- 
ated Portland Cement, Associated Electrical 
Industries, Babcock and Wilcox, British 
Motor, English Electric, Ford Motor, 
Guest Keen and Nettlefold, Joseph Lucas, 
Reyrolle, United Molasses, and Vickers 
have all being paying a slightly greater 
percentage in E.P.L. than they have in 
dividend. Is this then an incitement to 
double their distributions? It is, of course, 
Merely an incitement to investors to buy 
stable dividend shares, As I cannot find 
any example where the imposition of E.P.L. 
has forced a company to reduce its dividend, 
so I can see no reason why the abolition of 
E.P.L. should, in itself cause, any increase 
in dividend, Cases can be found, of course, 
of rapidly expanding companies which were 
building up their income-producing re- 
sources in the base years and were, therefore, 
harshly treated by this anti-progressive tax. 
Great Universal Stores, for example, paid 
out £1,547,000 in E.P.L. for the year to 
March, 1953, and £733,000 in net dividend 
on the equity. You may be sure that this 
company will pass on to shareholders the 
benefit of every scrap of lower taxation, for 
Mr. Isaac Woolfson has shown that he needs 
no pushing towards a generous dividend 
policy. But G.U.S. is a law into itself. ; 


E.P.L. and Dividend Policy 


I do not deny that company directors have 
been keeping one eye on the demise of 
E.P.L. but my contention is that it is not 
a material point in the present trend towards 
a more liberal distribution policy. That 
decision rests, as I have said before, on two 
factors. First, the restoration of the equity 
share to its rightful place in the economy 
after years of Labour restraint. (As the risk 
bearer it is entitled to its fair rewards.) 
Secondly, the return to general prosperity 
after the recession of 1952, which has eased 
company finances. Moreover, the continued 
improvement in the terms of trade has 
also eased the pressure on working capital 
by reducing the cost of stocking up in raw 
materials. The increase in dividends which 
has followed on these events has so far 
been moderate and has been carried out for 
the most part by companies which can well 
afford it, that is, by companies which have 
pursued an ultra conservative policy and 
have treated their shareholders pretty 
shabbily in the past. It is this fact which 
inclines me to believe that the passing of 
E.P.L. will lead to an increase in investment 
rather than to a further increase in dividends. 


And if Mr. Butler is as clever in shaping 
his next Budget as he was in 1953, he will 
encourage company investment by re- 
modelling the depreciation allowances on a 
more generous scale, basing them on 
replacement values instead of original costs, 
and by restoring the initial allowances for 
plant and machinery to 40 per cent. against 
the present 20 per cent, 


Increased Investment Desirable 


At 1948 prices, the annual rate of *‘ gross 
fixed investment’’ (which includes deprecia- 
tion allowances) in plant and machinery has 
been running lately at over £600 millions a 
year and in factory building at £340 millions 
a year. This is barely enough, I reckon, to 
meet depreciation and wastage: it is not 


adding anything to our total stock 


capital assets, In the middle of 1953 i 


was actually less factory building under 
construction than in the previous year, 


Mr. Butler is now aware that his cuttj 
down of industrial investment to help right 
the balance of payments was a dangerous 
policy. Fortunately, he is now reversing it, 
He has freed industrial building up to 
£25,000 from licensing and it is reasonable 
to expect that factory projects this year will 
register a big advance on 1952, while house 
building will level off. The Chancellor wil] 
undoubtedly exhort all companies to transfer 
their savings on E.P.L. into investment, 
And if they follow his advice it will be far 
better in the long run for their shareholders, 
International trade is entering a highly 
competitive phase and unless our exporters 
modernise their plant and develop new 
industrial processes they will not be able to 
hold their own. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE mere maintenance of the SHELL interim 
dividend at 5 per cent. tax free was a great 
disappointment to the market. The steady 
buying in recent weeks, which had carried 
the price up to 98s, 9d., seemed to indicate 
a general confidence that the interim would 
be raised to 6 per cent. or 74 per cent. The 
selling of the disappointed ‘*bulls’’ caused 
a sharp reaction to 94s, 9d. but there was 
some investment support at this level on the 
part of those who are confident that the 
final dividend will be 1aised in May. At 
95s. 9d., as I write, the shares would yield 
54 per cent. gross even if the same dividend 
is paid, so that I would rather buy than sell 
at this price. But I have observed over the 
years that Shell shares go through long 
periods of quiescence followed by shorter 
bursts of strength. One should, of course, 
buy in the dull periods. The reason for this 
erratic behaviour is that the Shell directors 
never take their shareholders into their 
confidence. Their business is run by a 
managerial autocracy; their policy is to tell 
the public nothing lest it should know too 
much about their profits. Shell must now 
publish consolidated accounts, which 
appeared to show earnings of 90 per cent. 
last year, but a group as large as Royal- 
Dutch-Shell have so many cards up their 
sleeve that a joker might suddenly appear 
at any time. There was a rumour that 
Royal Dutch had applied to the New York 
Stock Exchange for a quotation. That 
would entail publishing quarterly accounts 
which would be so contrary to their tradi- 
tional pursuit of secrecy that I can scarcely 
believe it. 
* 7 

LABOUR unrest and recession in America are 
having no effect upon British industrial 
ordinary shares which have now topped 
their November high—131.5 in The Financial 
Times index—and are being talked even 
higher. The peak of the Dalton boom in 
January, 1947, was 140.6 and it will require 
a very rosy Budget and bullish news from 
America to push the market through that 
summit. However, store shares are very 
active again on news of excellent Christmas 
trade and it is clear that G.U.S. and House 
of Fraser have not finished their upward 
run. G.U.S., it will be recalled, paid an 
interim of 15 per cent. last month on 
capital increased by 50 per cent. in October. 





On past records this foreshadows a final of 
45 per cent., making 60 per cent., so that the 
5s. shares at 57s. would yield not much over 
5 per cent. Unless Mr. Woolfson is going 
to spring more surprises this would seem 
high enough. 
* ” 
HERE are two industrial equities offering a 
high return without undue risks. The first is 
ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES, the highly effi- 
cient manufacturers of the Matchless, 
A.J.S. and Norton machines. Last April 
the Company increased its capital by 50 per 
cent.—issuing the new shares at 13s. to 
help pay for the acquisition of Nortons and 
although it did not have a full year’s benefit 
of this subsidiary it raised its dividends for 
the year ending on August 3lst from 
20 per cent. to 25 per cent. The general 
meeting will be on February 2nd and it is 
expected that the chairman will be able to 
disclose a further advance in turnover both 
at home and in the export trade. At 16s. 9d. 
the 5s. shares yield about £7. 8s. per cent. 
which is very reasonable for the equity of a 
company which leads its industry at home 
and has a long start over its competitors 
abroad. The fact that there are no deben- 
tures or preference shares makes the ordinary 
capital comfortably *‘low-geared.”’ 
” ~ + 


THE second is VINE PRODUCTS which must 
have enjoyed excellent trading for the year 
ending last month. Wine shops have been 
booming, for not only have people been 
spending more generally but the high cost 
of beer is opening up a new market in 
wines. Vine Products is the leading manu- 
facturer of British wines (*‘Votrix,’’ etc.) 
and a large importer of Dominion wines 
from South Africa and Cyprus. (If you 
cannot drink the cheap Cyprus sherry I can 
confidently recommend it for cooking.) In 
the previous year it earned 44 per cent. and 
paid 174 per cent. together with a tax-free 
24 per cent. from the realisation of certain 
share assets. An increase in dividend is 
expected for 1953. Shareholders will have 
to wait till April for the results, but in the 
meantime the 5s. shares at 14s. will pay well 
for their keep, yielding £6 Is. per cent. 
(excluding the special 24 per cent. payment) 
on last year’s dividend and over 7 per cent 
if the dividend is raised only modestly to 
20 per cent. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE “SPECTATOR ’’ CROSSWORD No. 764 


guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct | 


token for one 
\A Book se January 19th, addressed Crossword, 


opened after noon on Tuesday week, 

















99 Gower Street, London, W.C.\. Envelopes must be received not tater than first post | 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle Solutions must be on the form 
below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the name of 
the ~~ will be published in the following issue.| 
. 8 "ll take anything at table. (6.) 
Across 9 c ~~ grow earthy. G.) 

1. One must wait a twelvemonth to d 14 The cat at the breakfast-table. (©. 

this again. (4, 4, 5.) 16. Mop Exeter. (Anag.) (9.) 
9. Nebuchadnezzar became one. (9.) 17. The Republicans get her. (6.) | 
10. Wordsworth’s drum for lambs. (.) 18. The composer's measures. (7.) | 
ll, Encounters. (S.) 19. He settles and would be horsy if he 
12. No more expression? (3, 2, 4.) got on. (7.) 
13. Beware fellows! (7.) 20. Darling girl. (5. 
15. Runners they may be. (7.) 22. Its approach was recognised by a 
17. The dentist's legerdemain? (7.) slowworm in Hamlet. ( 
19. Cornish resort that might be made Leather in 26. ©.) 

vi two beastly feet. (7.) ° 
21. Circumstantial companion with a grim Solution to 

following. Crossword No. 762 
23. A pure character. (S.) 
24. When this is ordinary it isn’t. (5S. 


25. Dunmow competitors claim 1 have 
) 





been this. (2, 7. 

26. Return’d papers. (Anag.) (13.) 
Down 

2. Sinn Fein (9.) 
3. “Sleep that ip the ravelled 

sleave of care” (Shakespeare). (GS. 
4. Disorder of Nina about order makes 

her tearful. (7.) 
» 7 character seems to need building 

» (7) 
6. Undisciplined card playing. @, 2, 4 
7. Silvered in Hamlet . 
2 ' 
Solution on January 22nd 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 762 is Mr. J. B. MCGLASHAN, 


Garail, Paisley. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. 


| 3s. per line. Line averages 32 letters 
| Minimum 2 lines Box No. 1s. extra 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
| 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 Tele- 
phone EUSton 3221 (S_ lines). 
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A BEAUTIFUL Country Home—Convales- 
4 cence or Rest. *Good nursing with 
available treatments, massage electro- 
therapy-psychology Building or slimming 
diets. Every comfort Radio, television 
tc.—-Migs M. Gough, Cheswood Grange, 
apworth, Warwicks Tel.; Lapworth 197 
LLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers 
4 The ideal gift for all occasions. Spe- 
cially selected colours or mixt hades 
Direct from the largest growers in the 
world. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 
quality only 2. best ! Write for cata- 
logue Allwood Ss Ltc i. 53 Haywards 
Heath, Sussex “Ph me Wivelstield Green 
232,'233. 
RE YOU SINGLE? Su ble introduc- 
“4 tions confidenriall arranged Free 
Details fro: Marjor Moore, Dept. S) 
392 Strand, I dor 2 
e i Vater Six 
Al ea ¥ po 
n t 
x I a em 
( I t 1 
i. (Deg t 
/ J list Film ript 
<4 Writer lent fc rst 
lass § ekl rip 
and want I nove ider 
efficient d n of 
artists’ ag th ork 
should wri ir ate 
appointment fo: lbea ed 
] RITISH FR: ENDSHIP OCIETY 231 
d Baker ! London, N.W F n 
1940. Members everywhere. Write Ppa! 
| ticulars, 
satin Patie ma 68 
il 9 year F i 
help needed t ft rv 






him (also hund 
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YONVERT your COKE | to Gas 
From £15 15 insta 
I.W.T. Ltd., 170 Richm id Road ken- 
ham. POP. 3832 
NTRODUC TIONS arra 1 privately 
Chents where Detail free 
Mary Blatr » 147 Holborn, E.C.1 
\ P./’S Creak, Dovecotes flutter, Lifes a 
4’ ehazard ver itter Life in H'se 
p’chase, Endow Pensn iuen.—-H. I 
Austin, x-M.P., Crown Life Ins. Co 25 
H. H’born. HOL 1701 
UVALIFIED psychologist avail e f 
¢ private therapy. (London) B x 764C 
TYVHE FOUNDER of Toc H, Tubby . 
Clayton, broadcasts on all BBC Hor 
Services on Sunday next, January 10th at 
8.: 25 p.m. Will you please ! an nd 
gif to him at Tx H 47 i 
Risest’ Leadon S.W.1 
} INTACT LENSES Wear 
lenses while you pay f i 
your own practitioner Details 1 
The Contact Le Finance Co 4 
(ts) Reece Me ith Kensington 7 
Rete thi ve Manipulation A 
| therapy value for highly 
rung people ratir trea ent 
—The Nerve Bentinck Stre 
W.l WELbeck 9600 Ask f 


London, 
broct e. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
CMG tins, sent by 1 packe r I 
b t le ter 


os an 








il 


UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 
Send for our » Price List now. —H. 
Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
NEY Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
x (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins er 17s. 6d. 

2 ins. @ . hg 

(a) é yds. x 24 ins. each 19s. (b) 6 x 


neste e or 
money back.—H. Conway Ltd., (Dept. 454), 
1 Stoke Newington Road. London, N.16 
OSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. From the 


“Glen of the Roses” in_ beautiful 


Co. Antrim come the finest of linens— 
linens as only the Irish can weave. Write 
to us for illustrated catalogue —Rosemoyne 
Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Antrim, 
N. Ireland. 

‘SARDINES. First shipments in pure olive 
» oil. Key to each tin. Effortless open- 
ing without damaee to fish. 4 tins (each 
St oz, net) 10s. 6d., 12 for 30s French 

runes. First arrivals of larcer size. The 
b st loose Prunes since the War 3 Ib. 
12s. 6d., 6 Ib. s Caviare The be: 
Unsurpassed fresh ness and fiavour By 
etter post, 2 oz. 25s.. 5 oz. 62s. Gd. 
Real Turtle Soup A special brand pre- 
fer rred to all others A yaruense aid to 
lescents 6 tins for 27s hroom 
Soup. Superbly delicious. A world “ee is 
Swedish Speciality. 6 tin for 23s 

Tomato Sou Pre-War body and flav our. 
8 tins 14s Sample parcel 2 tins of each 

up 20s. Stewed Steak and Onion. Quite 
lifferent from the usual stewed steak. Good 
beet niy A delicious quatitv product. 

1 Ib. tins 8 for 39s Our sales during 

53, substantially the hichest in our 
history, bear eloquent testimony tr the 

iperlative «xcellence of our goods and the 

liable efficiency of our Service Order 
confidence from weekly advertisers.— 
z Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, 





E.C.3 


EDUCATIONAL 7 


DMINISTRATIVE and serretarial train- 


« ing for the — posts at St. Godric’s 
Secretarial Colleg 2 Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3 ii: am. 5986 
“Oe ee ENTRANCE.—-Small Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14._ Indivi- 
iual attention Exceptional results past 
ten years. Sea and mountain air. Games 
Prospectus from—Ivor Cross, M.A., 
Cantab (lately Senior Master at Stowe), 
Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 
Grange, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. 


Tel.: Glandyfi 243 

(carters SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 

yider students at Davies’s White Lodge, 2 

Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465, 


| AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for 
a aeatieas. Navy and Army Entrance 


1.B.; oy Certificate at all levels, 

Tel.: MARK 7437 
j)XPERT Posts - Tuition for examinations 
‘4° —University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 


irial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
ert of Education, _ etc. Also many 
tical (non-exam.) Courses in businesg 






Write today for free prospectus, 
oning exam. er subjects in which ine 
sted to Metropolitan College (G40). St 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C 
of Foundaq 


Ik VETTES COLLEGE, Election 

tioners. The Governors of the Fettei 

in March next select Candidate 
amination for the Foundation in May 

nd admission to the College in September, 

ve number of vacancies will probably be 

t less than three. The Boys elected “of 





entitled to Board and Education free 0 
urge Candidates must be children 0! 
parents who are, from innocent misfortun 
juring their own lives, unable to give suit 
ible education to their children, or = 
pave, died without leaving sufficient tund 
r that purpose. They must be over 1 
ar a, under 14 years of age complete on | 
May next Spotionsens coud be made 
before 13th February to Mr. R. Pitman, 
3., 48 Castle Street, ENinbureh, Clerk 
Governors, who will supply forms 0’ 
No application receive 
considered, 


etc 
February can be 
January, 1954 
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EQUAL TO A TAXABLE 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of ayy 4 your Cheltenham 


and Gloucester dividends is due to th e kn owledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you: 239 st on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 
for our investment brochure. 


CHEL TENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 
Bailding Se 


intere 





RESERVES 
£1,400,000 


ASSETS 
£20 Millions 
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Learn the French* | 
they speak in France 


a foreign 


No TEXTBOOK in teach you to speak 

language correctly. The Linguaphone method gives 
you the rhythm, lilt, everyday specch of 
boulevard, 1 café, and the plage. 

minutes a day listening to the 

gramophone records of expert native 

following the words in the illustrated 


In a few months you will be able 


self freely in any language you 
coupon for detail 


choose 


Spend fifteen 






the 


specially-prepared ¢ 
teachers, 
textbook. * 
to express your- 


Post 


r- LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES - 


NAME 
BLOCK AF 


I 
| 
| ADDRESS 
1 
t 
l 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. R.13), 
Regent Street, 


House, 207. 


Linguaphone 
London, W.1 


(Dept. R. -“ 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page | 
»%k about Linguaphone and details of 
the Week's Free Trial Offer. 
(1 have/have no gramophone.) ; 
* or any of 31 languages including: | 
German - Spanish - Italian - Russian 


anguage 
-arning. 


the 


jor 


Put 1 ross Jainst 
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Reason 
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Iv THE SPECTATOR, 
Qunrns E  ndttes Wee | _ APPOINTMEN™S VACANT | S™* ie travel to Spain, ‘Eecorted psut 
.* ‘ cor 
nesday, 13th January, ends 24th March. | The engagement of peso*, answering these voy from April to October. Apply fy 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish Lan-| advertisements must !x ide through a 1954 booklet to 78 New Oxford St., Lond r 
UNIVERSITY ange. Literatare. eee Ty ta. dally. | Pocal Office of the Mi of Labour or a| yy oar, Lo g Hosea S65 ot 50-51 High 
) Secretary. 5S = a - 0 ri ) 
tg pa “ we ag ound mens Scheduled Employment Acency if the appli- 4627- acon Tel.; CHAncery 
CORRESPONDENCE = JOR, 800 AM Se cant is @ man aged :-bi inclusive or @ WITZERLAND.—INEXPENSIVE wovra 
ublic Speaking.—F x woman aged 18-59 incisive unless he or |\) SPORTS HOLIDAY offered by 
COLLEGE Y ENT COLLEGE CANTERBU RY: A| she, or the employment, is excepted from couple Every comfort, ski-fields, ‘. 7 
number of Pree Tuition Places will be | the previsions of the Netification of Vacan- 0 doorstep, ski-lifts, ski-school. Brochy at 
Pounder : Woe. Bui0os, 2.., D.0.t., M4, B08, awarded * boa the Ls of tbe cles Order, 1952 . B A Allistone, Hotel-Chalet Bon 
aer . » LL.D., D.C.L., M.A, ntrance Exami be he on Feb- “ " Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. 
ded nal « ‘ 100 U y t} th tes us NS IC y nelish F: - 
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School il the Head- inalistic experience recommenda- in the Swiss Alps, Py am aiking Tours 
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_ ndon Unive B.A., B.S B INISTRY OF WORKS Assist the line to Switzerland 
U.C.C. prepares students for London 11-5. B.D. and other Degrees Di plomas, mM Inspec neient Monuments Greece, Corsica, 
Law Exam LA € nstaim s \ stor t . a) 
University Entrance, and Degrees prospectus irom C. D MA LL D.. homie nable posts in fr 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., ft Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) ze at least 23 on | (is) "bark Noad: Baker a 
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-Mus., open without residence); Swi 5 Co-E ional have @ oe : . 
General Certificate of Education ((rd 2 HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
& Adv.) London, Oxford, Cambridge, ed ft a a a = . ares Garbridge 
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Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, Local Govt., DRAMA Be OR ul rates. Tel.: 71 
a P iNOR, quiet s Good foo 
Civil Service, Professional Prelim. TRAM. FL BY ccmsines. tadauahe I, 
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if A ELS SCHOC 1 
I Wi k pend : 
i G Re € ( 
) Git I prey > with Die asure 
Cc x nat Ashley ) irten Ay ymmended 
Unive ¢ I f I ONDON, N.W.4 Hendon Hall 
iistress € a 4 class Residential Hotel, once h ( 
4 hes UNIVE TY < David Garri 40 mins. West End. Excej 
s Fe A T lent cuisine; full licensed; I ] 
fle € room sulte y 1 private 
advar Tennis, Putt Billiards, S 
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MATLOCK, Derbyshire. The on GALLER' ——~ 
The Book este lt fea , W I re an Rye eH 
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From Southampton to & K / el 4 
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K™ LOYMENT BUREAU for all office 2 . 
Calling at Gibraltar, Malta a stall ar me Typewriting 
Port Said and Ader ers a Fisher Bureau, 15 _ = . , 
‘ . : 0 DELBANCO, 19 Classified advertisements 4 
Sailings E XPRESS YOURSELF le writing Rising Painters . 
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